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A SMALL pan of these voiumes oc^^iaU/ 
appeared in the American Review," un- 
der the title of ^Tboii^cs, Fceliiig% and Fan- 
cies," in 1846; a larger proportion, in a volume 
bearing the same title, was published in 1857; 
and a lesser, under the tide of Suggestions,** 
contributed to the " Atlantic Monthly," in 1858. 
The rest is new* Altogether, the cxcisioiis, le- 
visions^ aiid additions are so numerous, and the 
form of presentation of the subject-matter is so 
modified, that this may be r^rded as substan- 
tially a new work. 

In the preface to his former yolume, the au- 
thor indicated the secret history of its produc- 
tion. The book, he observed, was <<the result 
of a habit, early adopted, and long adhered to, 
.of jotting down from time to time, as occasions 
served and convenience permitted, such impres- 
sions, deemed worthy to be noted, as occurred to 
him in the intervals of aitive professional busi- 
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▼i ADrEMmaUEHT. 

ness." He added, that it was then presented to 
the reader, with somewhat of the hope that he 
ia%hc be able, later in IiSb, to make it worthier 

ui his consideration* 

Sustained in bis purpose bjr tlie niuneroitt quo- 
tations from his earlier and less mature tbough^ 
—a greater part of which has been republished 
many timci in tliat fiinn^*— the autlior now 

ventures the further offering thcii iuic^haJuwed* 

• The wriicr would not lum •dtcned to this eiieom* 
ttsaotf wm if net ^utt most eC the Jownals fHusli have 

thus honored him, have omitted to indicate the source 
whence their excerpts were taken % thus giving rise to a 
pOMiMt nuMf^cheimoa — in the absence of iliit cxplana* 
tient aad to 4r as relattt to tkat portioa of dM prattnt vol* 
WDM pmiouiij pehHihitd^that he hts sg yofi is ied with* 
out sffkitewledgnient fiod tlwtf eoimuMy iiismd of niei^^^ 
bringing together again the^e «Uu^cJ childicu ui ius 
ihoygb^ 
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T is in Tun that he seeks dcmimon 

abroad, who is not kinglj at home. 



An Afpredatian qf tie Superior Farcee qf 
Character es9ential l9 their Development — In- 
calcolably inischievovis axe Aose sjstems of 
£uth and philosophy that deny to humanity its 
proper nobleness. Through these, rarely do we 
reach to a knowledge of our highest powers. 
And even when we rise to a more adequate 
appreciation of the genero u s cqmbilities of n*- 
tore, it is usually late in life, and when our 
powers are on the wane. Gtorelling in the 
dust of low ambitions, we ignore our nobler 
attributes, and develop chiefly the lesser affec- 
tions. 

Correlation of Forces — Inextricably, by fine 
^flfllmrion«j the interest of each is inyolTsd in that 
of alL The skill of each man» the gcaoas of every 
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woman, and the accomplishments of both, add 
to llie riches, the plemiret, and the Taliie of life. 

Dormcmt Properties iff Character — Power is 
chiefly latent. Capacitiett for aaperior perfom- 
ance everywhere abound. This mind of ours, 
like the earth beneath onr feet, teems with ex- 

haustless riches. The conditions of development 
only arc needed. 

MUdireciian of Fower% — As it is doubttld 
wheth^ medicines, fiom ihe injndidons nse 
made of them, do not kill ahuost as many as 
they cure, so it is questionable whether our in- 
gennitf, throngh a mistaken application of it, is 
not as often exerted to our injuxy as our good. 
It is, indeed, a remark of Shenstone that cor 
itch of reasoning, and spirit of cariosity, pr^ 
elude more happiness than they can advance. 

What nnmbers of diseases,'* he says, ^ are en« 
tirely artificial things, iar from the abiUty <^ a 
famte to contriye. We disrelish and dmj om^ 
selves cheap and natural gratifications, through 
speculative presciences and doubts about the fu* 
tore. We cannot discover,*' he adds, ^the 
designs of the Creator ; we should learn thssa of 
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hmtes to be easy under thaX igaorauce, and 

happy in lLu^c objects t*iai seem ouviouiily in- 
teaded fiir our luippiiiesB." 

Natmal and Aeqmnd Pmcen — Amlitioin 

princes yalue inherited kingdoms not so muck 
as conquered provinces. So, also, able men iue 
net wont to bo eztraTaguitl j Yun of the abiHtjr 
conceded to them, or of their success in th^ 
own peeuliflr fields of labor. They are oftener 
found to regard with complacency their e£brts 
in depariments in which they are not sup- 
posed to excel, success there being, more de- 
cisively, an evidence of natui^al genius rather 
than of acquired mastery. Bicheliea could fiar- 
give a conspiracy against Im power, whose strong 
foundations he had laid so deep with years of 
toil, but not the bad taste that £uled to appra- 
ciate Lis play. 

Perperted AhtUtm — Perhaps the greatest be- 
nefit arising from the necessary restraints im- 
posed by parents on their children is, that they 

facilitate self-restraint in after-life. "Let no- 
thing be done to break his spirit; the world will 
do that soon enough," said Lord Uoliand of his 
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•on, Charles Jtmiet Fox. Notiiing could be 
founder dum tike prindide here surrgested. But 
tlim ift a wide diilereaoe between breaking and 
restraining a too exuberant spirit. This diP- 
farenoe hk kcdafaip fiuled to pemhre; and the 
consequences to his richly endowed sou, and to 
tlie worldf winch he was ftnned te benefit, wen 
gcieTouB in the extreme. ^^Of the numeroue 
uiuJefactors who have expiated tlieir crimes on 
Hm aeaflUd," sayi Captun JeeM» in his admi- 
rable sketch ot tills remarkable man, it may be 
ijnesboned whetbev one half of them haw oocik 
akmed a tithe of the misrhktf^ which such gifted 
individuals as Fox and Sheridan have uatliink- 
ingly efiaeled in die Gurde of tiieir intimato 
friends.'' And in another place, speaking of 
Fox's propensity ht gaming, ho adds, **Tlio 
result of so headstrong and infstnsted a career 
liiuj bo easily imagined. At the age of thirty, 
haying mmed himself and half his friends, thia 
gifted and extraordinaxy man had sunk into 
a needy and afanoet penniless spendtfariik, fl^ 
quently in want of a guinea to so^y the exir 
gencies of the moment, and trosting to 

charm of his genhis, to his pessoasife mannsn, 

and to his delightfrd conTemtiooal powers, to 
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induce others either to rdieve hk wants or to 
adiuiuister to his extravagances. Even the waitr 
ers at the dubs became his creditors fer inaig* 
xuiiGaiit sumsy and the very chairmeu iu Su 
James's Street were in die habit of impmrtuniiig 
him for the payment of their paltry aixears." 

FosmUHiiei ^ JRidrs Jh^ebpnmt^Thm is 

enough of good and qIl capacity in the world to 
regenerate it, were they only rightly invested* 
It is fiom the fidse directions mistakenly given 
to its best elements, that society has not made 
greater advances. So much of what is best in 
US runs to waste I The great office of the 
future will be, more wisely to apply its infinite 
resources of worth and intelligence — xesoorees 
adequate, when fizlly developed and properly 
directed, to the production of that golden age 
of which youth has dreamed and . poets sung. 

ACTION. 

Few minds wear ont; mote mst oat. 

Sad thoughts attend upou folded arms. *'It 
is action," says Owen Feltham, ^^that doth keep 
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the mind botii sweet aud souucL'' A hwra 
deed performed, a noble object aocompllBhed^ 
fpw% a fillip to the spirifaH an exhilaration In 
the feeliugSi like that imparted by cbampagiia^ 
only more pannanent. It is, indeed, admirably 
well aaidy by one wise to discern tke truth of 
things, and able to give to his thought a \i^ur* 
oos expressioOf* that ^^a man feels relieved and 
gay when he baa put his heart into Ina wuik, 
and done his best; Imt what he has said or 
done otherwise shall give hnu no peace.'' 

It is not creditable to be satisfied with the 
r^ults of a limited activity. Large natures 
havie nsnally large desires, and only the small 
are satisfied with Xka amall. 

There are three basse of action: the basis of 

ccruinty, of probability, and uf possibility* Cau- 
tions natures love the first, specnlative natnrea 
the next, and daring natures the last. 

Mdh9i$ ff AfUrn — FiaetjcaUy, all knowledge 

resolves itself into four forms: the knowledge 
of what to do, how to do, and when to doi and 
of what not to do. 
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The thing wUck an active mind most needs 

is a pui]K)6e and a diiectiaa worthy of its 

activity. 

Versatile natures roq^uire yarieties of activi^ 
fer thfiir fall development; but duller natmes 
best succeed iu plodding on in one diiection. by 

subordinadng their faculties to oue master-pas- 
aiom and one pnisoit, 

Gfreat peraonal actiTity at times, nnited with 
closely sedentary and severely studious liabits at 

otLcis, are amoiig the iorces by which able meii 
accomplish notaUe enterprises* Sitting with ^ 
thoughttul browd by their eveaiug tuesides, they 
ordinate and matore their plans; after which, 
with eneigies work, they move 

to the easier conquest of Jiiiiculties accounted 
fermidable, because they have delibemted npon, 
and mastered, the best methods for overcoming 
thm. 

The activity of the young is like that of rail- 
cars in motion-^ they tear along with noise and 
turmoil, and leave peace belund them. The 
quietest nooks, invaded by them, lose their qui- 
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etude m they pass, and reooTer it mily on their 
departure. Time's best gift to ns ia aeremly. 

Actum mid ifbliMt— Actiooa are obvioiia» 

motives uncertain. Of motives Grod onljr is aa 
tmenriiig judge. The usage of assigning mo- 
tiTes for all actions is an impertineiieei and in- 
volves, at civery step, a liability to error, and a 
risk of injnstiee. If an action is noUot and th» 
attributed motive base, an effect of pointing it 
out is to impair the force of a worthy example* 

Motive are better than actions* Men drift 
into crima. Of evil they do more than th^ 
contmplatet and of good they contemplate more 
than they do. 



Action and MeacUon — The forces that enter 
most largely into our being ave those of aetioii 

and reaction. We swings like pendulums, with 

more or less regulated luotion, between opposite 



extremes^* 



swaying to evil; firam 

pleasure to pain; firom iiope to de&pair; from 
cspeetation to disappointment; from apipetito to 
sauety; irom love to indiiierenoe^and back 
agwi. The best of life is between extremes* 
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Re^wu* M Actim-Th^ gE«U need, of 

almost every miuJ arej iirst, rf a clearer fiiith 
in God; next, of m more generous esdmate of 
its powers ; and then, of a firmer purpose to de* 
Telop them* ^Sirf** said Patrick Henry, in 
dne of his outborsts of eloquence— Sir, we 
are not weak, if we make a proper use of tlio 

menu the God of mrtine h«th pkced in 

our power. Sir, the battle ia not to the strong 
alone ; it is to the Yigiknt, the active, and the 
brave," 

What are joor means for accomplishing so 

great a work / is the usual inquiry addressed to 
amhttions projectors; the means referred to ho* 
ing visible means — means tangible to the eye 

and palpable to the touch, capable of enume- 

latioD, and snsceptible of description. But m 

nearly all such inquiries, the essential mistake is 
made of assmning that the means to he relied 
upon must needs be material means, while in 
numerous instances they are almost wholly with- 
in the mind of the projector, and arise out of 
the structure and capability of his character, 
thorough fitness for any end," sajrs Hazlitt, 
implies the means." It was also said of tiir 
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William Joued, by Im preceptor^ that *^so active 
WES liifl mind, that if he were left, naked and 
fiiendleM, on Salisbury Plain, he would, neyer- 

thelebS| iind the road to &me and rlclie^/' 

* 

Waited Actwkif — It is a peculiarity of inia- 
rior capacities, in what ihey say and do, to 
waste their energies in a useless redundancy q£ 
speech an J action — to ply the liauimer alter 
the nail is driven to Uie head; while it is no 
less the characteristic of a more akecutive ge- 
nins, to neither say nor do more or less than 
tile occasion H ^p i fli^^y , 



ADDRS8& 

ADDRESS makes opportmitias ; the want of 
it gives theoL 



J^T is invidious to distingnish partieolar mm 



as adventurers: we ace all such. 
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AFFAIRS. 

WHEN affidrs are at their worBt, a bold 
project may retrieve them by giying an 

assuruueo. else wauting, that hope, spirit, aud 
energy still exist. 

AiiECTATlON, 

A HIGH acliieTement of character is to be 
simple, natural, and nnaflfected. Indeed, 
the art of commanding respect is largely the art 

of being real — of being widiout art. 

Afiectation of any kind evinces, besides a 
waul of Uiitliiuluess, a want of sagacity. He 
that cannot make show of a good natural cha- 
racter, cannot long 6U:^tain, without discovery, 
the semblance of sach a character. It is indeed 
worth noting, as a joninalist observes, how difl^ 
cult it is, tor aii y length of time, to maintain a 
sham. ** Everybody and everything,** he says, 
^^are against it. To be permanently accounted 
a good man, you must Ic u good man." 

The quickest observers of afiectation are the 
vol.. I. 2 
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affected themselves: uorealy diey suspect un- 
reality^. 

AFFECXIOKa 

BEAUTIFUL as are die aifectio&fl, tlu r an 
never so beautifbl as when tbejr are found 
adorning the abode of the poor man^ and sur- 
viving yean of hardship, the ills of poverty, and 
the cares of domestic life. The humblest home 
80 sanctified, both the of Ood (it may be 
8uppoi>ed} and the heart of man love to dwell 
upon* 



The state and quality of the affection:9 may 
be more easily reopgniaed, and are, tberefiMre, 
more generally known, than the character and 
phenomena of Ifae Aougbts, from being less 
depeod«t language for »pi««M»; from 

their finding a natuiai ex]>re6sion in our ac- 
tions— permeating them as water finds its way 
through the hardest substances* 



rB less of nobleness in its sanroondingB, the 
more necessity ibr an elevated nature to 
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lemaia Icgral to Hs luglier affinities. Thoat 
purity, in times of corruption, has the double 
force of protest and esample. The daifcer the 
night, the more resplendent and dieering the 

light diat shines through it, 

Even knowledge ef character is dependent 
isqpon kindred affinities* It is not until a ce^ 
tain eledrical relation is established between 
any two persons that they come to know much 
of each other* They may often associate, and 
even live together, but until this mysterious r^ 
lation — rappari^ocmr^ they will continne in 
SkU essentials bat as strangers* 

Place an inferior character in contact irith 
the finest circumstances, too, and, trom wanting 
affinities with them, he will still remain, from 
no iault of his own, insensiUe to their attrao* 
tions. Take him up the mount of vision, and 
show him the finest scene in nature, and, in- 
stead of taking in the broad circle of its beau^t 
he will^ it is probatde, have his attention en^ 
. grossed by something insignificant undw his 
noseu I was reminded of this on taking my 
little boy, when three yearn oU, to the top of 
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the New Yuik Reservoir. Placing him on one 
of the paiapetSi I endeftTored to cali his atteor 
tiou to the more salient and distant features of 
the extended prospect; but die little fellow's 
mind was too imnmture to bo at ail appreoative 
of them. His interest was oonfined to what he 
saw going on in a dirtf indosnre on the ojqiKH 
site side of the streeti \n liei^ two or three goata 
were moving about After watching them with 
ourious interest for mokQ time, See, pa^ seOi** 
said he^ ^^dem is pigs down dare.*' Was there 
need to quanel with my fine little fellow fer 
seeing pigs w lie re there were only goatSt or 
goats where there was much worthier to be 
seen i 

It is e?e& traei that the society of partienlar 

persons acts as a solvent upon particular <iuali- 
ties of omr minds — speeifio memories, idsa% 
and feeling — maiung them to ibw sometimes 
Uke a miU-race. And this, too, evra with 
persons with whom we haTo had no prerioiii 
ac([uaiutMnce ! The metaphysician will say that 
tills is done through assoeiatioBy and his €S» 
(danatiiHi at once relieves the snlgect oi much 
obscurity, talked for half an hoar to his 
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forehead,*' said Coleridge, in speaking of his first 
interview ^vitli Uaaditt ProbaUy, in Coleridge's 
niind, witli tbo peculiar form of Hazlitt's brow 
there was associated a peculiar conformation of 

ckumcter. 

AFFRONTS. 

11s sesisons when the energies flag, and oiir 
ambition (ails ns, a rebuff is a blessing, by 

rousing us iiuiu inaction, and stirring ua to 
more vigorous efforts to make good our preten- 
nons* 

AGE. 

YOUTH is the season of receptivity, and 
blioulJ bo devoted to uciiuiremcnt ; uud 
manhood of power— that demands an earnest 
application* Old age is for revision* 

Extreme age inyolves loss of power to act, 

but not so much lo^ii of wisdom to judge* Old 
men, therefore, though less fitted for executive 
stations, are still the best of counsellors* 

Men, like growing fruit, should mellow as 

time advances; but more frecjuently, c:itranged 
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from what is proper to them, like fruits pre- 
maturely gathered, they only decay into a sem- 
blance of ripeness. Indeed, we serve the devil 
in our youth, God in our old age — thinking 
if we journey towards heU while our limbs are 
sound, we can turn when they &il us, and get 
to heaven on crutches. 

Our predominant desires change according to 
our different ages. The prevailing desire of 
children is to be amused; of a young and 
pretty woman, for admiration;* of the same 
woman, after marriage, to be considered re- 
spectable; and in later years, wlien a matron, 
to have her children well thought of, A young 
man's predominant desire is to stand well with 
his conuudes ; afterwards to take a certain rank 
in his profession; and later still, to be esteemed 
of weight in his community. As we advance in 
years, too, our interest lessens in many things, 
and increases in others. An ancient belle in a 
ball-roum — the scene of her former triumphs — 
regrets, it is probable, not more the loss of her 
beauty, than she wonders at the feelings that 

^ Ilrst a fine gown, and then a fine man to admire is 
flue order of a young ladj's wishes. 
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have &ded with it. Like the withered roses 
of a once gay garland, the feelings of youth 
command in age a melancholy interest. 

It 18 a curious cireumstanee, illustrating ibe 
objection that ladies have to disclose their age» 
that nowhere in Mrs. M.'s very entertaining 
memoirs ia her age stated, or anything from 
wliich it can be inferred. But, beauty of the 
higher sort is not so much afiected by time, 
^ot to refer to Kinou de rEuclos, who is said 
to have turned hearts with love at a period 
ifhen heads are usually turned gray with age, 
almost the handsomest woman I have seen was 
at least forty. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes quotes Balzac as say- 
ing that the loTe*4naking capacity of a man is 
greatest at about fifty. Something like this is 
intimated by Bacon, in his essay cm Youth and 
Age. ^'Heat and vivacity in age, ' he says, 
^'are an excellent composition for bufflness." 
He also teUs us, that Natures that have much 
heat, and great and violent desires and pertur- 
bations, are not xipe for action till they have 
passed the meridian of their years." 
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Young people seldom open their minds to 
their elderly seniors, from a mistaken impression 
that they have oatKved all sympathy with the 
feelings of their time of life* But this is far 
from being a just view of the subject: the old 
are more observant of what is passing in the 
world of feeling of the young than, were they 
aware of it, would be altogether agreeable to 
them* They require no direct revelation of 
youth's secrets, for they are already in posses- 
sion of them, numerous tell-tale circumstances 
revealing to them many curious things of which 
youth itself has as yet but a very imperfect 
consciousness* 

Old men, too, rarely make confidants of old 

men; and what Schiller says, that the last 
travellers who join company on a long journey 
have alw^ays the most to say to one another, is 
not true of the journey of life. What is called 
the garrulity of age is usually only an occa- 
sional overflow of reminiscence, and seldom dis- 
plays itself except in their communication with 
younger people, and in their talk about the past 
— that past so dear to them as a part of them- 
selves—and those scenes of which they can say, 
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^^AU of which I saw; much of which I 

was/* 

Among the most agreeable of companionships 
is that of an old man* who has the art of mak- 
ing his company acceptable to the joong. To 

the years that bring the philosophic mind," and 
the rich stores of a varied experience, he adds 
ihe tastes, the sympathies, the vivacity, and the 
freshness of feeling which, according to a cruel 
and nnjnst prejudice, are supposed to be incon- 
sistent with age. 

Qrowing OH — Feihaps the finest of all ac- 
complishments is that of growing old gracefully* 
H&Li to this is the merit of accepting the &ct 

* Perhaps it ii ▼eO to define here wlist is meant 1^ thif 
pbnwe — an old man. Ho man is entitled to be apoken of aa 
an old man till lie haa tmmed aeTenly. Only at this period— » 

a period still consistent with unimpaired intellectual vigor- 
does the reverence proper to age begin. And this view ac- 
cords with that of the wise Frenchman, M, Flourcns. " The 
first ten years of life/' he bays, "are infancy, properly so 
cuIIim! : the second ten is tlie period of boyhood; from twenty 
to thirty is the first youth ; from thirty to forty, the second. 
The first manhood is from forty to fifty-five ; the second from 
fifly-five to seventy. This period of manliood ia the age of 
strength, the manly period of human lifb. From seventy to 
eig|ity-fiTe ia the Aral period of old age, and at eighlj-fiTe the 
aeoottd old age beglna/' 
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of old ac^ with serenity and uuiultering cour- 
age. Little as there was in Metternich to ee- 
teem, in Ills character of npholder of poUticai 
mkrnlei it is scarcelj poisiUe to lead the ood- 
dading words of a spirited letter from him to 
Hamboldt witliout uJiuiration. " You couiplain^ 
my dear Baron,'' he writes, ^ at finding yourself 
the oldest of the ibreigu members of the Imti- 
tnte. . • . • • I have the same feeling — and 
that in a broader iield« Of all the kings 
and ministers of state in office between 1813 

and 1815, the King of l^mssia and myself are 

the only survivors I And yet the time does not 
emhrace mora than a quarter of a century — 
80 true is it that twenty^^tive years are quite an 

historical epoch. Let us not lo$e courage at 

muk triJUif go m a» if ihejf noftkmg 

at our* 

We should grow more indidgent as we grow 
dder. Age, that acquaints us with infirmities 
in oQfselves, should make ns tender in onr re- 
prehension q£ weakness elsewhere. Youth and a 
narrow ejqmience ezeose a censorions spirit, hot 
age and a larger experience teach forbearance. 
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ALMS-6IYIN& 

TO streetrb^^arsy even though ure may soft- 
pect them of being inipostoi-s, it is well to 
^ve a trifle^ if it is only to keep alire the qiirit 
of giving. 

iIiMS-HOUS£& 

npHE great objection to poor-houses, as they 
JL exist, 18 the utter d^radation tliej impose 
upon the unfortunate. An alms^iouae oomr 
missioner, of long standing, told a friend that 
lie had never known a single instance, in all 
his ejwperience, of a person who had been 
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eion into a poor-house rising afterwards by 

own efforts to any figure in the world, or even 
acquiring % decent position in it. Before tak- 
ing so humiliating a step, he said, they would 
endure every hardship, and submit to every spe- 
cies of privation ; but the dreadful necessity once 
forced upon them, their spirits seemed to be 
broken by it, and they appeared to give then^ 
selves up from that time to be lost, and to 
abandon aU further effort to retrieve their affidrs. 
What we need, therefore, in lieu of institutions 
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so degrading, are establishments founded upon 
a principle similar to that of oar noble public 
schools, and at which the unfortunate can obtain 
work suited to their several capacities, as a mat- 
ter of public right, and not relief as a matter of 
privilege and public charity. 



AMBITION* 

A LATENT distrust of our immortality liea 
at the base and is a caose of our ambitiixu 
We fear to perish utterly at death, and seek a 
continuance of life beyond it in the thoughts of 
men. Indeed, no necessity seems to us so stem 
as that which constrains us to yield to the 
thought of being utterly forgotten* To ^4eavd 
the warm predncts of the cheerful day;'' to 
^^lie in cold obstruction;" to surrender ^^to 
duiulj forgetfulness a prey tliis pleasing, anxious 
being;" to **rot| pass, and perish" from the 
minds of men; to leave behind us no record^ 
no trace, no tradition even, of all that we haro 
thought and felt— > this is indeed appalling, and 
from this we seek escape in the building up of 

a name that shall be held in honorable remsna- 
brance. 
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An ambition to e^cel in pet^ things ob- 
stnicts the progress to noUer aims. Again: — 
The pursuit of greats thoogh possibly imprac- 
ticable ends, has at least tliis much of utilitj in 
it, that it diTerta us from being tak» up with 
matters ot^ little consequence. And yet — Am- 
bition, in one respect, is like a singer's voice ; 
pitched at too hig^ a key, it breaks and comes 
to nothing. 

Ambition cares little £at persons, — everything 

for its objects. These it will have, at every 
cost to those. The severely ambitions man 

q^ares not himself; why, he is too apt to feel, 
should he ^spaxe oiiiers ? 

There are two kinds of ambition — that which 
has a specific object, — the ambition of practical 
mm; and that which is vague and general — the 
ambition of dreamers. * 

IilVEllY American should consider himself as 
i an example to all other men, as his coun* 
try, politically, (its institution of slavery ex- 
cepted,) is to all other coimuies. 
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It ii> a very tolerable thing to be a German; H 
ii a yery good thing to be a Fnochaiaa ; and 
even a proud thing to be an Englishman ; but 
to be an Americtn is honor, glory^ rapture, — 
moderated by the recoUection of £aiir milikona 
of slaves. 

The Greeks did bravely fur art and letters; 
the Bomans achieved mach in the way of nuli-^ 
tary renown; the English have done nobly in 
giving to the world Shakespeare, and for consti- 
tntional liber^ and phyncal sciencey*-the Fmiek 
for social amenities, — and the Germans fcr piii- 
losophy; — but what have not die Americana 
d(me, and what may they not do«<-the incobna 
of slavery once lifted*— for the cause of hu- 
mani^l 

It is not too nneh to say, that many of Um 

very greatest men within the last hundred years, 

in the highest departments of greatness, have 

a And thU is onlj a question of time. TtM #inancipati«B of 

the whitc-a jiiu.st actoinpimy the iniancipfttion of the blacks in 
the South. Aiul thii* reyolution, it niixy be, U aln a«ly in pro- 
pprv^i*. A tJi«f*' for IretMlorn, like a tatte lor hXoiA in certain 
aiiinialti, ftuiv Iuikt r' tnain in alK'vattce, blU Olioe excitcd, it 

gcows (0 an irisgtingiiiihahtft pa ni om. 
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been Americaos. Ma/ it not be said, that 
tbere has not been, within that period, any 
purer patriot tlian Waahingtoui* any greater 
phflosopher than Franklin ; f any greater scliool 
of stateamen than John Adams^ Thomas idSsr^ 
sun, Alexander liauiiltoni John Jay, aiid James 
Madison; any greater natural orator than Pat- 
rick Henry ; any more accomplished jurists than 
Marshall and Story; any greater mechanical 
inventors than John Fitch, Bobert Fulton, and 
Eli \\ liilney i any greater naturalist, within his 
department, than Audubon; any more original 

^ ''Ton are quite rigH" nj« M. Be Toeqnevllle, in a lei* 
' ter to a friend, "in putting Wsihingtoa in the foremost laak 
of greet men. It ihowi that you underetend end love reel 
greatnew end reel gloiy. Of how menj of my ooontrTmen or 

contemporarios could I say thU 1 Washington is tlie product 

of the society of the tiiiu's ho lived in. We should have 
thou^lit liiiii llat. We wuiit theatrical virtues, line speeches, 
brilliant vices, even audacious ones are enough." — ,)/emo{rSf 
Letters and iitimiM of IM jL ocqueuUU, YoL 2, p. 404. Boston* 
1862. 

t It is a prevftihn^; inipresHiou to Franklin, that he wanted 
refinement; hut in truth he was too great for the Uttie reflno- 
ments of society. Of all the oheracters that America has pro- 
duced» thAt of Franklin is the most dietingniehed for iti min- 
gled itrength end simpUeKgr* W» greetneet wes homeipwi, 
Imt gennine. Aetiduout In the derelopmeiit of hie powers, 
ardent In hie devotion to the faitereets of hie ttate, fterieie In 
hie purenit of edentlilo tnH^ end aoeompUehing the g re e t 
eel endi hy tiie limpleit raeesf^ he tteadti emong the great 
men of America, distingniAed for his greetneeti without Hie 
pretension that uttuully accompani%!S iU 
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painters tliau Stuart, Allston, and Cole; Mkj 
more accomplished sculptors than Greenough and 
Cmwford ; any noUar divine than Channing; any 
greater constitutional lawyer than Daniel \\ eb- 
iter ;* any greater lezieographen than Webstar 
and Worcester; any more iinished miscelianeoua 
writer than Washington Irving ; f any more 
graceful aaao rt i on of the proper dignify of the 
profession of literature than tiiat presented in the 
pme lives and elevated influence of both Irving 
and LongfeUow; any hner vindication of the 
poetry of common life than that contained iu 

the ''Simgs of Labor" of Whittier; any mon 

* Thii great penoosge— m long hM Is be the ookMMM «f 
Amciieni pafaUo msn^lMd pcriispt tlie power of mskiag Iks 
sfcoogptt sgatuttSDii flf iiy HMD of hii ttms* Ba^ tho BarflBp 
tkai to bis gresmM wn, tfast he wsntod ofigfaistiTe povar* 
Ha new hdttated, as iv si I sn aware, though hi poUielUh 
•0 Biany yem, any B »swire or poKcf ef great I mpnr ti im 
He wanted also a conscience as f?reat as hi« intellect. He 
had tlie htjad of Jupiter, with the h«'art of Pan. A gn at ex- 
pounder, in an evU lia/ for hi« iame, he became ajbo a great 
pounder. 

t Attractive from the pracc*? of liis j<tylo. the ca^y flow cyf 
hk uarratire and tlie skill with wiiich it h coiKlucied, and 
interesting as well £rom the sitloeeli treated of, Waahington 
Jrring's works hare a ftirther and e«pdQial cfiarm §at hie lead- 
en hi the khidlj spirit and genial fanmor which cjieijvhMa 
pet fade them* Of aU Hie hoohi hi ttie wecldy hie ere amoaia 
the veij ilii^ ao i« ae ttieyave adapted to tern mfaidta 
heCtir thoQgh^v aad pater theBaa^ 
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suggestiTe essayist than Emersoa;^ anj mot» 
inciBm wit^ keen to deal with the sabdltiBB 

of charactBTi than that of Maliiiies;t any mote 

learned historians uiaii Prescott, BaiiviY-ii, aud 

Molkj; any finer wiitera of fietku than Coafer% 

* I have not been able to decide whether it m best to read 
oeriam of Emerson's Emgr* at poetiy or pUloeor ^ ^ v FerhiqN^ 
Affligh^ it would ha no mum tiban just to coiidcr them aa 
a cloie approadi to an admirable mnim of the two. Certainly^ 
no modon wiiler haa more of tMI individuality botfi of 
ttoa^t and expwsmUm, and tew wiitan, of anj age, ■nijam 
him in the gvand merit of suggealivaama* !l%flio !• mndi la 
Ilia eoiayv Aat I amnot daariyimdefataiidy and paansaa Mam- 
tunes occur that once seemed to me d esti t ute of meaning ; but 
I have since kanied, from a greater familLiritv with what he 
has written, to respect even liis obscurities, and to have faith 
that there is at ail times beliind his woi I oth a mnu and a 
meaning. "Milton,** Fays Leigh Hunt, the best dis»iH>^ed of 
English writers to do justice to the enlarging scope oi Amor- 
ioaa ^i ^wg^^ " gj^failrfl of a stiain, of "^UBif^ w^icti 

*Bat»Bk«»BtMia 
Of ilA, ArtllM pvfliBHi,*— 

We bare ahrajs ftongH^ he adds, tftiiat Hie eftct whidi 
fiatingiiiihet Mr. Smenoa's writing! ftom all ollien ia Hiat 
of an ctroma — ■omellimg whieh la less deflnaUe than peroeptl- 

ble» less manifested than felt — sometiiing which, to ihe palpft> 
hilities and plain truths of others, is what tlie fragrance of 
flowers is to their visible substance." 

t My vcnerutiuii for tlie past contends here with my love 
for the ])resent, and bids me make exceptions in favor of 
Charles Lamb and Sydney Smith. But HO, 1 wiU make no 
exceptions. Half praise is no praise. 

I To the gift of an original genius^ Cooper added the gUuy 

TOL. I. g 
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and Hawthorne; aiij more enterprising traveller 
than Ledyard, or mm intelligeDt explorer than 
Kane ; any name in poetry more likely to endure 
than that of Bryant ; * any more brilliant talker, 
Coleridge atide» by all aceoimt8» than Maig»* 
ret Fuller Osaoli — " the best talker since l>e 
Stael/' aooording to Homce Gbedey ; any more 
powerfiU iniiueQcer of pnUic opinion through 
the press than Greeley himself; any greater in- 

of deToUog il to tii8 ooeqnetl of a new domaiB in litentan. 
Bis Indiitt mmli ara ool qbHj abtofaiMf ia elianelarp 
tat wej ptiifag jMT win aid to liMlr Tilae m iMpiriibabli 
idfiib of a pviiUag laoe. WhtX NtMs'Mid ^>'Jt^ 
ItaM iad the of bar old m^rtholog^ wm to Ifao 

woodi and ttmnt of Gfeoot» flie fadhtt c hwcto t i of Ooop«r 
mn to ^ foredts snd tl fc mg of America. Under the spell 
of Ilia genius, ehadowg of dusky warriors still glide Ihrouph 
leafy glades, or urge their Ughi canoi^s across Jut waters, und 
visions of 1 • n maidena — gentle sisters of savage b?t>f>ieTw — 
still Hit in the light of their wigwam fires, acrOM tho JUaht tbat 
ha^H so strangely descended upon tiieir race. 

♦ If asked to hrHrnt^ which poem of the age best de- 
MffVii to cndan^ I Fhould be tonptort to name Brjant** 
*'For^ HjnuL^ In thia noble poem, as in his ''Thaiiato|^ 
ifa," «<TlM Mrie," ''Aa Sreniiig Botmm^" and oOwn. iky. 
ant» tmopg ftfiag poel^ li jjjDfiiiliiwujy ^ pott of aatia aad 
bamanHj. The poet of ftaadan» too^ certaia of hit ttnca are 
man Uiaa tiie afaifalant of ten tiamaaad liatfla aiia an tte 
ana oi noaf^* Aorar qa a eciMina at oNva pnnnaaaaa a* 
thoogtit or expreMion, and, itill more, nerer merging Ika 
man in the poot, Bryant is also an efficient mun of affiun. 
The brawn of a strong manhood i« vuiUe ux Ul'e, aa 
weii as in bk Terse. 
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Tentor than Mone; any more important addi- 
tions to agricultural processes than those of 
American discoTerers ; * any more signal contri- 
butiou to the interests of industry than that of 

the originators of the sewing-machine j or any 
nobler boon to humanity than that conferred 
bj the American discoverers of the ana^thetic 
properties of ether I 

American Unterjmse — It has been well said 

* At a trial qf threthliig machlneB at Bois in 1855, six iii€a» 
In one hour, threthed rixty lifres of wheat In the tuae time 

Pitt's American machme thresiied 740 litres^ 

Clayton's English " « 410 " 

Duvoir'8 Frencli ** •« 250 " 

Penet's " « « 150 " 

About liie tame time a trial of retting and mowing ma> 
dunes took place under tiie direction of tiie Paris Industrial 
Bxfaibition. Diree madiinoa were entered, one American^ 
cne English, and a third ftom Algiers, each hnring abont 

one acre of oats to cut, all at the same time raking as well 

as cutting, and the American machine did its work in twenty- 
two minutes, the EugUsh in sixty-six, the Algerian in sevens- 
two. 

The superiority of American machines was so obvious that 
the contest was finally narrowed down to two, both Americaa, 
and these were afterwards conyerted from reapers into mowerSy 
one making the change in one minnte, the other in twenty. 
Both performed their talk to tiie aatonishment and satiaflwy 
tioii of a large ooncoarie of apectatortf and tiie Jarora them- 
•elrea could not resMn their entiraaiaam. ''All tiie lanrela,*' 
aaid a Aench jonmaly ''were t^arionaly won by Americana." 
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ikmX there it bat one idea which the Ameffken 

mind cannot readily c inpreliend — that of trail- 
^finUitf Bat trenqniUity, in its extreme wtsm^ 
is allied to stainiatiDD. aiid stainiatioii to /i ^4ithi 
There is a grattor Tirtne than the virtue of 
etaoding still— a greater law than the law ef 
rest — the law ol uiutiuiu The Americans know 
better than to fall asleep when there is work to 
be done. While alive, be alive I Use your ad- 
TKitages honorably, but use them 1 they in effect 
hold. Alertness is their national characteristic: 
and it is so, first, because efficiency everywhere 
among them commands its price and is tore of 
its reward; and next, because they wisely sedt 
for happiness where it is most to be found, in 
ooci^atioiis that interest and engross the eneq;iee. 

Ammiem Mmmen — The UBarre is wanting; m 

American life and maimers. The dearth of odd, 
striking, quaint, and fantastic customs and ikmr 
lacten is something that the obsenrer and tlie 
hmnoristy ibnd of noting the curious in mind 
and manners, must feeL By these, and not 
without reason^ the eccentric are redded as 
among the most valuable members of sodety ; 
as, where they aboond, life has the variety and 
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interest of a masquerade, and the excitement of 
% eamiyaL 

Office-Seekmy in the United States: a Di^ 
iinctive FeaihUTe qf^ and a JPeeuliar iVq/vMion 
American Sodety — Every American that dies 
■kort of the Presidencj of the United Stateii 
dies the broken hope of a great possibility. A 
fine provision this, by which the pohtical lists 
aie thrown open to all comers, bat one neoea- 
saiily leading to peculiar evils: to party mach^ 
nations, to intensity of partisan bitterness, to 
panderings to popular prejudice, to, more than 
all, the growth of a class accustomed to look 
for suppcHTt from the goTemment, rather tbaa 
irom their individual enterprise. Especially, too, 
ihe great number of offices, and the ikcflities 



Ant acquiring them, in a democratic state, induce 
at intervals an indecent scramble for offices, 
firom which the men of superior worth, after 
a season, are apt to retire in disgust, leaving 
ihe field to be occupied by ibe less worthy and 
the more importunate. 

It is with spplicants for office as with other 

mendicants: when they press idrward in crowds 
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lot the bounty the state, the more deMcrlng 
are to be found, not in the front ranks, bat 
behind thenit where a lenie of deoenqr, or of 
self-respect, to wiiich the others are insensible, 
his kept them. «^Be not of the nmid," Mid 
Sir Philip Sidney, ^^to make suitors magie>" 
trates: the unwilling worthy man is fitter to 
rule dian the nnd eserring denier*^* 

Aamriotm iSUblm^ijp Ripe seholaiship, tooi, 
is a rare tiling in America. Xhe restless spirit 
which distisgnishes my countrymen, and the 
oonditioES which lead them so eiily into, md 
that keep tliciu largely employed within, the 
qAeiBS of ptactical endeaTcnr and matefial en* 
terprise, are opposed to that high and complete 
culture of wluch so nmny instances exist among 
the Oefmans. ^Nothing,'' says William Hina* 
boldt, in one of his letters to )m friend Forster^ 
^^nothing on earth is so important as the high* 
est power and most varied cultivatioa of the 
indiTidotI; and, therefere, the primary kw of 
tme moralilj is, educate yourself, and the seo* 
ond, iufluence others by what jou are," This 
sentiment, it mnsi be conceded, has yet to find 
a home in American appreciauon. An Ame- 
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rican seeks to influence others only through 

what he accomplishes, and is disposed to hold 
any severe devotion to stndy in mature yean 
as a wasting of time in strenuous idleness " — 
in diis overiookfag the important conrfderati«Hi, 
that, before he can achieve more than an ordir 
nary work, he must iirat become more than au 
ordinary man. 

Amerieam Socially -^Jn our comparatively 
new country there is so much work to be 
done, that for the present we can do little more 
than rough-hew onr purposes, leaving the taak 
of finishing as an after-process. And thus it 
happens, that even in our social world, mnch 
less regard is paid to quality than to quantify. . 
The question in American circles is, not so 
much what kind of a figure does a gentleman 
present, but, how much of a tigure? In all 
things the *^big figure'' is in the highest esteem. 
Here, too, as elsewhere, it is forgotten that the 
truest worth is to be found in the private walks 
of life, and that public men, ardently seeking 
the advancement of their hopes or projects, 
naturally fill into selfish ways, both of thought 
and action. A caucus of politicians can make 
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a govemar or president, but God alone caa 
make a man* But Americans forget this. Iih 
•tead of rating meo by their intrinsic penonal 

worth, they estimate them, as they are ebe- 
where rated, aoeotding to their position, fi» 
tune, Qc employment, or something else ei^uaily 
secondary. 

SUwery an an HkmetU in American Society— 
An ancient Fmeb writer, in treating of tha 
incorporation of certain boroughs by Louis the 
Gross, in order to free the people from slavevy 
imder the lords, and to give them protection faj 
Cleans of certain privileges aud a separate juris- 
diction, demnmces the mearare as *^a new and 
wicked device to {procure liberty to slaves, and 
encourage them in shaking off the dominion of 
their masters." How like thit is the langoafe 
of some of our modem politicians! Like them, 
this fSoUow evidently considered the system of 
vilieuage, or iiiavery, as it then existed, as a 
great public blessing. But, the negative of a 
good cannot be also a good. If £reedom is a 
bitting, that which is, in its nature and iuci* 

dents, its opposite, cannot be otherwise than aa 

evil* Through slavery the South has lost its civ* 
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iHsBAtioii. Beyond tihis, I will not trust myself 
to say bow great an eyil I regard that to bOy 

which is, to luy couuUy at large, calamity at 
home and dishonor abroad.* Rather let me 
commend to my countrymen of the South, in 
all their fulness of meaning, these words of Wal* 

ter Savage Landor : — 'Tis a dure calamity to 

have a blave ; it is an iiiei^iablo curse to be 

one.'' 

2!b Ameriem PtHUieai Systm — Partieular 
events may occur to overthrow any govero** 

ment, but the general, and ultimately inevit&» 
Ue, tendency of things is not the less to estai- 
hHsh and perpetuate the democratic form. 

Free minds make free governments. Radi- 
cally, there are but two forms of government — 
fbe despotic and the democratic ; the first adapted 
to the imperfect stages of society, and the other 
to its more advanced conditions. Of these 
forms all otixers are but modihcatiousy and they 

* Hapljr, the caviller at American clianu>ter and loitltiip 
tions resembles a mastiff barking at a pasting railway train ; 
scaroeljr b the voloe of the i^etnlant eritio heard, before the 

subject of his criticigm has left him fiur behind, or without an 

object for iusi criUciam. 
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ptitake of the one or the other* according to 

the worth and intelligence, or the ignorance 
or want of spiriti of the people tfa^ repre* 
•ent. 

Abaolntitm ii one man's aggrandiaemeaty 

and all men's abasement* 

A constLtutional monarchy represents neither 
kin^ nor people* bat a series of abstractions* 
With its system of checks and balances* it oceii* 
pies at one time a poHitiun ui autagonism to the 
king, and at another to the people; and it is aft 
all times iu danger oi sutieiiug irom the open 
or disoriiised hostill^ of both of the great par- 
ties whose power it seeks to hold in check. Ift 
\v;i.^ thus with the doctrinaire goveriuiiciil of AL 
€Kiiaot. M. Ghiiaot fell through goirerning in 
behalf ui a theury. Unfortmiately for him* the 
people required him to |:^ovem for them* to 
which he was too little inclined* since the peo* 
pie formed too small a pari uf hib theory. In 
the overthrow of his goTsmment — measarably 
liberal as it was — we have seen foresliadowcd 
the doom* in the more or less remote fbtiire, of 
all goveniments not founded in the regardat 
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ertablisbed fer the ImdBlt, and administered 

exciimveiy in the interests, of the people. 

The di£brence in character between a despotio 

and a liberal goveraiuent was pointedly indicated 
in a remark of an intelligent friend of mine, a 
German. Speaking of the political institutions 
of a pordon of Oermanj, he said, There, 
everything that is not expressly permitted, is 
prohibited ; wliilc in the United States, every- 
thing that is not expressly prohibited, is pei^- 
mitted.*' 

If the cost of elections, howeyer, is taken into 
account, the government of the United States is 
the most ezpensiTe in the world; but then the 
benefits it has conierred have been proportion* 
ably greater— -except to the four millions of 
slaves. 

Between the form of government and the 

condition ui' societjr in the United States, also, 
thece 18 this antagonism: Uie government is 
democi-atic in most of its features, but it is 
erected over and built upon a social organiza- 
tion, in the Korth imperfectly adapted to it, and 
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in the South inconfiistent with it,— a social 
organization which received its charactemde 
form and elements in periods and under insti* 
tutiou<> widely different. A govermacat thus 
eefcabtished it necessarily restricted in its openip 
tionsy and| to a great extent, thwarted of its 
ends.* 

AMUSEMENXa 

11 JpnCH of the eharaeter of a people is 
JJLL termined by tiiat of their amusemeutfi. As 
Las been said of their songs^ so of their pleaap 
ores. Give to the wise to form the entertain- 
ments of a people, and you may saiely leave 
to statesmen the leaser office of fanning iIm 
laws which shall govern them. 

a> It will be recollected ^ist ^it Is a kook of iMwrml princi- 
plst» and that it U oiil of ita prorinoe, Ifaerefixe, ^zospc in the 
WSJ of Olttstnaion, to tmx of pMsing evsBlSf howerer iaipoiS> 
ant or inteieillnff. I wlUt bowow, bm obser?o, in rsani 
to the Isle withdiawsl of SIsts States from tlie AnwikM 
Unkm»->s natorsl muH of so tmnstmml sDisnoe b s t oee u in- 
oonpsiiUs slementi,— Ihst if H had hssn sUewod hj 
Korth. and been followed hj the permitted witfadmwal of tks 
remaining Slave States, it would hare eoastitttted far ftm Free 
States the happiest circumstance in their history, as it wonkl 
thf»n i.avt lelt them competent to form a provemment mom 
powiTful at hotne, nnrl tkr more honored abroad, tima that 
wbkh pn^vioujil/ exiated. 
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ANECDOTES. 

ANECDOTES pointedly iUoBtiiAe a subject: 
• and yet they have been largely excluded 
from historical Hterature as beneath its dignity. 
Pshaw I Histories tend to anecdote, as tmths 
to axioms, as their final forms. Anecdotes are 
the best parts of history, as they are of bio* 
graphies, books of travel, and a good many other 
books. Without them, reasoning is cold, and 
zemonstranoe less effectual. They fortify troths 
and enforce its suggestions. For illustration: 
if I wished to convinoe a fair friend, who is a 
little intemperate upon the sulgect of woman's 
rights, that the condition of her sex here, al- 
though doubtless admitting of improrement, is 
still infinitely superior to that of women in 
some odier parts of die world, how could I 
Jbetter do it than fay quoting the observation of 
a writer, that .^Hhe cannibal chie& of Fgee 
regard the po<Hr women of their districts as a 
fiurmer does the inmates of a well-filled sty,'* 
and by adding the anecdote which he men- 
tions in illustration of it? ^^Ti Suiiar (the 
chief of Sassalassa, one of the Fejee Islands) 
sold a woman to a white man for a wife, and 
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when she was returned as not suiting the pur- 
chaser, he coally remarked, * She's good to eaty 
aajhow,' and ordered her to be baked forth- 
with.*' 

Figwrei — Aneccbte% — i^igures are preferable 
to aneodotoi as permanent iDiistraticiis of -tmtht 
as they will better bear repetition. Bat the evil 
of a passion for metaphor, as Leigh Hunt ob- 
serves, is that ^it tempts a writer to saciifioe 
truths to images,"* As tin bjr moonlight has 
the effiilgence of sQver, so also commonplaoe 
thoughts, figormtiTely expressed, deceive the iifr- 
wary into an ovei^timate of their worth. 



▲FHORIfi]i& 

ASIDE itmk the ideas oipressod in aplK^ 
n^mi, they are deserving of tlie attention 
cf the corions in letters firom the infinite wri- 

ety of peculiarities of style they ejdiibit. ^*lf 
you don't want to be tossed by a bull — Um 





Mi 







e "Siinilies are like loogs in love, 

TlMgr naoii dasqrlbs» tJbAj noUiiag ptoT< 
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^ not only spirited, but it is . so rendered as to 
£ give to the idea bodi the force of noTeltj and 
; the agreeableness oi wit. The words are as 

hard and as compact, and the thought flies as 

swiftly, as a bullet. 

AFPEABANCE& 

I. 

HALF the pleasure in life coEmes from the 
^ appearances of persons and things about 

ns. It is, therefore, as well a form of beiievo- 
lence, as a matter of interest, to study appeaiv 

' ances* 

Nature, in endowing some men with the gifts 
of mind, seems to have quite forgotten to add 
ihe graces of person, in this resembling capri- 
cious fortune, which sometimes gives to the 
kingly spirit the b^gar^s portion. 

Judging too much firom personal appearance, 
we underrate the wortli and capacity of the iU- 
fiivored, overlooking what Bacon observes, that 
I ^^whoerer haih anything in his person that in- 
duces contempt, has a perpetual spur in liim to 
rescue himself from scorn/' 

i 
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Though "^ieufbUj and wondflrfiilly " ilMook- 

ing, a resolute luaa has still this path of sa£iitj 
open to Urn* Let him boldly urge it as a 
distinetion. Let hfan rham[iiOH his homdineaH 
and claim preeminence for it against all confers. 
Or, &r better^ let him hold, with Sir Thomas 
Browne, that there is a general beau^ in 
the works of nature," and that ^ there is no | 
deformity but in monstrosity, whemn, nolwitb* 
standings there is a kind of beaulj, nature so 
ingemoasly contriving the irregular parts, m 
thejr become sometimes xnore r^markaiiie tluui 
the principal fitbric'* 

l^rat A^2^araiices — It is a bad sign "vvben *ui 
etator or an actor is aUe to make his fint ap^ 
pearauce upon the stage, or in the iurum, wiihr 
out trepidatioii, or eiiraue aenribihty as to the 
result. Such a mm wiU be pcettf tora to aaoaf 
an egregious iailuic, but he will as ccTtaiulv' 
hil to achiera any very briiUant s nccem. £z« 
cessive seusibilitj may be overcome, but a lack 
of it inyolves a gcmt diflkoltyt 4iat can never 
bezemedied. 
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APPLAUSE. 

NOBLE acts deserve a generous recognition. 
Indeed, it is a species of injustice not to 
warmly applaud whatever is wisely said or ably 
done. Fine things aie shown that they may he 
admired. When the peacock struts, it is to 
show what a fine tail he has. ^ Honor/' says 
Aristotle, «*]s in him that honors." 

The genial optimist who praises much scatters 
flowers in our way. Grant that he over-praises, 
or that he applauds where he miglit condemn, 
still he makes — no mean result — the world to 
appear better than it is. A pleasant illusion is 
better than a harsh reality* 

It IS a thing to be grateful to God for, 
that he has made the practical results of our 
love of applause to consist so largely in render- 
ing benefits. Gtenius itself, seeking a recogni* 
tion of its claims in the exercise of its highest 
powers, labors for all, and becomes thereby, in 
a sense by no means limited^ the servant of 

an. 

YOI*. I. 4 
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APPRECIATION. 

Ilf-UCH of the ^reetne- «f bebg bdo-d 

UjL comes iirom the feeling that we are ap» 
preciatecL 

It is not Lalf so difficult to be witty or 
philoflophicai with a firiend after we haye cnoe 
plajed the part of a humorist or a sage with 
linii* Our wit and wisdom flow out to Um 
after we have discovered that he is approcift 
tive of them. 

Appreciation unfolds quaUties eke dormant. 
Intiiiiacy devdopa love. Pot almoat any two 
penoD. togetber. lU a mSki^j ^ij agp, and 
let them live isolated from the rest of the 
world, and they will be almost certain to lore 
each other* It is the habit of living amoog 
nnmben, and of comparing one wilih another, 
that makes ns so invidiouslj criticaL 

It is a sad kafatt of an o?egMritical mind to 

hesitate too much in awarding a meed of ardent 
admiration to beauty or worth. IfTen wlien 
sorpriaed into astonishment by some appaiir 
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tton of beauty— some sweet face, we will say, 
radiant as the morning, or some 

*' Maiden witli the meek brown eye*,. 
In whose orb a shadow lies 
Uke the dusk of evening tUes **— • 

instead of loyally accepting and standing by the 
immediute iiapiessiou of burpassing loveliness ; 
instead of being ready at once to make affidavit 
that the beauty before him is absolute, and ^^a 
joy for ever," he heritates, distrusts it, and 
even begins a curious scrutiny to see if he 
cannot discover some flaw in it — freckles in 
the complezion, a pimple on the chin, or some- 
thing awry about the nose. Fie, fie, upon such 
an appreciation of the beantifall » 

There are some things best contemplated in 
silence. Their proportions are so vast that 
speech cannot get aiuund them. Beside them, 
eloquence loses its tongue, feeling chokes ex- 
pression, and words seem an impertinence, like 
the talk of a trifler in the stillness of a moun- 
tain-top, or in the hush of the woods. The 
power of God is iu tliein, and the linite i)0wer8 

* LongSJIow. 
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of humaa capacity are rebuked by tliem into 
silezice. 

AFIITUDB& 

TWO thingi egpedalBj cmcmi vmi diat w% 
diacoTer wherein we are stroDgest aiui 
weakest, to the end that we may follow in 
the direction of our aptitodes, or escape firam 

the luui chances which have led us into uucun- 
gmial amploymenti. 

That is the work for which we are best fitted 
to which we go joyooily, like a bridegroom to 

bis bride* The hand that loves its work does 
ft welL 

IT is xatber the mark of a seooodHrate euftf 
city to excel in argument* With the higher 
dasa of minds, Tivid intoitioiia of troth di s fiwi aa 
with die neces&Lty of tracing it through severe 
and laboEioiia mcaiifla of zatiocmilioiL 
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ARROGAiSXE. 

ARROGANCE gives a greater and more 
lasting offence than even fraud or vio- 
lence, for these attack only our interest, while 
that wounds our pride^ 



AET AN1> ARTISTS. 

IN art there are two principal schools be- 
tween whicli each aspirant lias to choose — 
(me distinguished by its close adherence to nar 
ture, and the other by its strenuous efforts to 
get above it The first is the school of nature; 
the last, the school of naturals. In the first, 
natural tones and colors, and shapes and pro- 
perties, are sought to be united in certain 
harmonious combinations — natural means being 
everywhere employed to a natural end; but in 
the latter, the truth and simplicity oi nature 
are as constantly sacrificed to the inferior ob- 
jects of producing striking effects, or stimulate 
ing wonder. 

Cotiditiom of Uxcelience in Art — For his art, 
aa well as his soul's sake, an artist must rise 
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above the inferior affections. How can \m 
conceptions be pure, or his ideals noble, who 
is sordid in thoii^t» or gross in fiseling? Biim^ 
Iji an artist must be an honest uian« He caii- 
not continue elevated in hii aims, who is lew 
than hcmorable in his hfe. 

ExceOenee in ait is largdj the xesnlt <if 

attention to miuutise, and — prajer. Wishes 
are pra7e^^'' it has been said: to which lei mm 
add, that onlj earnest worl^ers pray eAectually. 
Look upon this statue, of fuultl^ grace ; liv- 
ing, yet without lifel Here are the acolpta^a 
prayers, harmoniied, crystallized, into enduring 
heanty. Every stroke of his ehiiel was a prayer. 
Look a^pin at these pictures; at that radiaot 
Madonna, or tlvis luminous face of the infant 
Jesus— the soul of Beauty looknig out of tiie 
features of a child; and tell me, do you not 
read here, too, the prayen of the artist? Tcb» 
every stroke of hift brush was a ptayer, aa 
everj' line of the writer's pen, and every effixt 
of human skill most be, to ensure sock or kitt<- 

dred results. 
Absohite truth to nature^ even if it wee* 
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possible, is not indispensable in a picture or 

description. The charm of both is, that tliey 
address the imagination, and the imagination is 
not addressed where everytliing is described and 
nothing is left to it. 

Perhaps natural scenes are best described, 
and, it may be, painted, from sketches, after 
an interval, and &om a distance, when the 
lapse of time has invested them with a more ♦ 
poetical interest, and the view is not distracted 
hy petty details. Thus, it may be remembered, 
Washington Irving*s deligbtfiil legend of Sleepy 
HoUow," with ite chammg touches of descrip- 
tion, was written, not, one would suppose, 
in a situation of rural retirement, bnt in the 
heart of London. Walking with his brother," 

day, over Westminster Bridge, he got to telling 
the old Dutch stories which he Lad heard at 
Tarrytown in his youth, when the thought 
suddenly struck him; have it I Til go home 
and make memoranda of these for a book.* 
And leaving bis brother to go to church, he 
went back to his lodgings and jotted down all 
the data; and the next day — the dullest and 
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darkest of Loudoii fogs — ke sat in his little 
room and wrote out ^Sleepy Hollow' Ly tihe 
light of a caiKUe.'' 



EsDeeu qf Art — In many things do we not 

suffer from too much art? In our hou&es, in 
oar manners, in our modes of speedy eraty^ 
whoe, <b w» not Me it tokiiig the place of .ad 
crow ding out iiuture and sim|>liciiy ? In truth, 
Teiy many things that are made the subjects of 
art were betua* Mi in their natural oonditiora. 
A woman who determines beforehand in what 
manner she will xeoeiye an esqpected proposal 
for lier hand, and how she will reply to it— 
oonning peihaps a little qieech for the orrasiw 
•^scarcely commits a greater mistake than is 
often made, in more imposing matters, when iSkb 
real is abandoned for the meretiieioas* 



Faeiliffj m uirt— An ardst who achieves a 

fow good works ia more to be admired than 
another who produces ever so many indifferent* 
Ezoellenoe first» foci% afterwards. To bsgu 

with iacility as the aim, is lu end in imbecility 
as the performance. It is indeed well with tike 
artist when he appreciates at the outset that 
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diere is, in Charles Sumner^s pluase, austere 
woork to be dune/' He must cultivate a sub- 
lime patience. 0<»itent to work out his results 

slowly and well, the artist must labor on in 

the spirit of a devotee, and, if needs be, in tliat 

of a martyr* 

AriM% IdeaU — Perhaps it is e?en true of 

all who accomplish distinction in art, that thejr 
can more easily satisfy the requirements of for- 
eign tastes than the severer demands of their 
own more exacting ideals. Indeed, perfection 
to the artist, like the horizon to the voyager, 
no matter what progress he makes towards it, 
is ever still afar ofil 

Artii^^ Jealomies — A reputaticm for tran- 
scendent excellence in any art is seldom acqniiv 
ed in the first instance firom brother-artists of 
ecpial pretensions. After a great and successful 
achievement, the artist who looks around him 
to find among these a concession of his superi- 
ority, may only discover that it is this very con- 
cession fixim which they are most anxious to 
escape. 
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Methodt in Art — Perhaps the di^euce 
twecu a superior aiid an inferior artist is as 
much one of process as of natoial graiiuu Sift- 
perior metliods command supt^rior results. Aa 
axtift must go directly to nature for his insptra^ 
tioa, and not accept it at second-hand. Ue must 
study and copy natui^e's self, and not a dim 
reflection of nature in his own cooscionsnen. 
isQxt — he must be thorough. His process 
mnst be analogous to Ihat of die English artisi 
in the admirable story told to illustrate the 
difiorence between the French, the German, and 
the English mind. It is not enough that bm 
paints ins camel, like the JbVenclunau, as be 
finds it in some Jardm de» PlmiiM^ ^ m large 
as life and twice as natural i " he must not, 
hke the German, sit down to evolve the camil 
out of the depths of his monl consdoosncas; 
but| like the brave Knglishmani he must go to 
the home of the camd — the desert— and paint 
it as he finds it there, in a state of nature, with 
its natural surrouu' lings — the arid sands ex* 
pending away to the hoiiaon, and the hot, fieice 
eye of the sim glaring upon its desolation. 

Origrn jlii— The first production of art 
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was possibly a dub ; the first artist using his 
brains for the first time to devise an elBScient 
instrumeat for Wking out his neighbor's. 

Sesourees of Art — Will it not iare ill with 

authors, artists, inventors, and men of science, 
hj and bjr, when not a cause is left unexplored, 
not a thought, or feehng, or fimcy left unex- 
pressed, not a scene left undescribed or un- 
painted, and all possible combinations of all 
things for the production of new effects ex- 
hausted? Truly, this is but an idle fancy. 
Consider how difficult it is to reach the last 
possible combination of any few of even the 
simplest materials. And has not nature been at 
work thousands of years without producing as 
yet any two individuals in all respects similar? 

Subjects of Art — Artists and authors err as 
often in the choice of their subjects as in the 
treatment of them — forgetting that no produc- 
tion of the pen or pencil can excite genuine 
interest which is without attraction in itself. 



^*It is worse than a crime, it is a blunder,'' 



' for an artist to paint battle-scenes. They are 
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a perrandon of art. Paintmg •hould ad dw 

the sense of the beautiful* W hax oi l>eautj ift 
theifd in iho rapraMntetioii of n nmiibor of men 
shooting ftud h ft^-Mng each other to pieces 1 
Such a spectacle only calculated to gratitj 
tfae tastes of a wild beast The true lover of 
art is ever a lover of humauiiy* 

The artist's business is with the beaotifiiL 
The repugnant is outside of his province. Let 
Um study only the beaatifiil^ and he will alwmjm 
be pleaded ; * let him treat only of the beautiiul, 
with a true feeling for it, and he will always 
give pleasore. 

The artist must love bodi Us art and tlia 

subjects of his art« Nothing that is not lovable 
is worth portraying. In the portrait of Rosa 

♦ "When I recall porae of our walk^ un'lor t}ie Hur- 
gludise," said WH>hiii;;t<)n Allstou to Mrs, JaiiR'soii, i^jHukinjf 
of Coleridge, "I iuu aimost tempted to dremm tliat I had 
naoe Uttened to Flato in the groves of the Acsdet^. Il 
was there that he taught me this golden rak, 'amr to Ja^fS 
of a wk of an by tt« df^^ets ; ' s rale at wIm ss benena- 
In^ and oas wldoli, idiila it hat apaiod oa maeh palBt has 
widened mj iphara of ptoaaure-^ Hit. Jamaaoa addi» allar 
raeocdinc thli lasMBfenaoa of the pstsler: ^^HiHwillisiMd 
ins Ua aenaiiive tMla, ADaloo raaainad la the and of Ma 
life a 'wide Hksr/ ts sas Ida om exprnaiion.*^ 
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Bonheur, by Edward Dubufe^ she is appropri- 
ately represented with one arm thrown affection- 
ately around the neck of a bolL She mnsl 
have loved this order of animals to have painted 
lihem so well. 

Urns and Ultimate Triumphs of Art — The 
fine arts elevate and dignify life; the useful 
arts contiiia and extend its happiness* There- 
fi>re9 the beantiM in painting, in sculpture, or 
in architecture, and the ingenious products of 
the mechanic arts, are to be viewed with kin- 
died feelings* These beqpeak the power of 
genius; those the achievements of skiliul and 
industrious hands. The firuits of an advanced 
civilization, both are of a nature to make us 
feel tlie dignity of our manhood, and to exult 
in ihem aa so many triumphs over the limita^- 
tions affixed to our original condition. These 
forms qS beauty and utility, too, had we but our 
rights, were the property, as in the end they 
are destined to be, of all who have the energy 
to kbor fer them* Were their toils equally 
divided among men, it has been computed, three 
hoars* work per day would amply suffice to se^* 
cure to every one all the necessaries, and most 
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of the luxuries, of life. When, in lome ha)H 

pier age, the mode of tiiua equalising labor and 
its fruits is discovered, then the glories of art, 
and the appliances of luxurious living, will be 
found in every household/ 



AUDACITY. 

NO man is greatly competent to serve the 
cause of truth, till he has made audacity 
a part of his mental constitution* 
* 

Causes, in court and out of it, are won as 
says honor is — 

"Jfonor ifl, like a widow, won 
Bjr bruik attompti and paUiOf cokJ* 



• "WiUurat piintliig, icolptiire, tnusic, poetiy, and Um 
•motions produced by natural beauty/' says HerWt 8pen« 
eer, "lift would Iom halfitt charm/' And hs add*, "Wo 
beUere llis tliiM will eome when th«f wID oocnpj • modi 
kfger •bare of himuu life. When tho ftrat oT naUtrv hsrs 
been Ihllj conquered, — when the meant of ivodoctloo bare 
been brought to perfection, — when labor hae been economiwd 
to the high#*«t dft^ree, — when education haa been so systenja- 
tiz€-d th^ti a p>r('fjaratir>n fr»r thf morf; f«*ientiAl atrtivities may 
be maii^- with comparative rapidity, — and wh< n, consequenUy^ 
there i« a great increa«e of leisure, — thf-n will fK^>f-try, both of 
art and natnre, ligbtif M a terfer iface in the workFi 

— ^ n 
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INSTEAD of the jealousies that obtain among 
them, there is no class that ought to stand 
so close together, united in a feeling of com* 
xuon brotherhood, to strengthen, to support, and 
to encourage each other, by mutual sympathy 
and interchange of genial criticism, as anthers* 
A sensitive race, neglect pierces like sharp steel 
into the very quick of thnr being. And still 
they stand apart! Alive to praise, and needing 
its inspiration, thdur relations are those of icebergs 
<— rigid, lofty, and freezing. What in&tnation 
is this ! They should seek each other out, 
extend the hand of fellowship, and bridge the 
distance between them by elaborate coortesieB 

A high authority has said, that ^^a nation's 
chief glory arises from its anthers;" bnt un- 
happily, while honored outside of their own cir- 
de, within it a spirit of jealousy and alienation 
is snflfered to disturb the harmony, and to im« 
pair the fortunes of its members. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds is said to have observed, that he 
would allow all the world to be competent 
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judges of his pictures except painters. A similar 
remark) applicable to their books and literary 
breihren, might, with equal justice, be made by 
many able writers--a natural result of their 
isolation, and of the absence of liabiu of friendly 
intercourse between them. Literary men, then, 
owe it to their best interests to stand by each 
other, to make common cause in belialf of com- 
mon interests, and to be more firiendly and 
genial in their relations. They are about the 
only great class destitute of a proper esprit de 
eorpB^ and whose members thus far have resisted 
that tendency to association necessary for the 
promotion of mutual interests.* 

Abearance and Address of Authors — "One 
may not be truly a great painter and a little 
man,'' says A. G. Kemington. A like observa- 
tion, applicable to authors, would be equally 
true. And yet, I have seen enough of authoiB 

* Among the reraltt— li^mioiu alike to literature sad tfie 
interests of literary men — flowing from the want of a coopera- 
tive spirit among authors, is tlie absence of a judicious Ens;- 
liih and American ink riiational copyright law. Connbincd, 
more cfrcctually than hitherto, in that behalf, and nidf-d br 
tlie intrinsic justice of their cause, it is scarcr lr to Ix' sup|^>osed 
that the literary winds of both countries would not be adequate 
to the aooompliahment of anch a meaame. 
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to know tliat they are not Teiy much more 

briiiiaiit, or more remaikuble, m theii" j^jcrsoual 
presence, cacria^ conversatioii, or conduct, than 
the average of cultivated men. What is good 
in them lies not so much upon the sor&ce, bat 
is to be divined from what they have written. 
I lie biist pait of au author Ls in his books. 

Conver^atim and Style of Authors — There is 
cAen a striUiig contrast between an antfaor's 
style of writing and bis style of talking. He 
pouders what he writes; he talks without sys- 
tem. As a writer, therefiure, be is sententious; 
as a conversationist, loose and verbose. Or tbe 
oonTerse of all this may be tnie. 

An AutJiors FInt Book — No one is a compe- 
tent judge of what he himself does. An author, 
on the eve of his first pubhcation, and while 
his book is going duougb the press, is in a pre- 
dicament like that of a man mounted on a 
fence, with a mad bull in the field he is 
obliged to cross. Tbe apprehended silence of 
tbe press concerning his merits — for no notice 
b Ae worst notice — constitutes one of the 

^boms of bis dilemma,'' while their possibly 
toin I, 6 
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invidious comments upon his want of merit con- 
stitute another and ecjually formidable "horn.** 
Between these, and the uncertainty as to whether 
he will not in a little time be cut by one half 
of his acquaintances, and only indulgently tole* 
rated by the other half, his experience is apt 
to be quite peculiar, and certainly not altogether 

agreeable. Nerer envy, therefore, an author his 

feelings on such an occasion, on the score of 
superior enjoyment, but rather let him be 
ytsited with your softest pity and tendereai 

commiseration. 

JAterary Manlimu — Fielding, in the dedica- 
tion of his «^ History of Tom Jones," talk \m 
reader that he has employed upon it ^^all the 
wit and humor of which he is master.*' This 
was manly, and in fine contrast with the nenal 
practice of authors, artists, and mssx in general^ 
in speaking of what they haTe done. They 
would have us to understand that they have 
only put forth half their strength, and coaU 
baye done moch better, **an' they would; ^ aa 
if^ forsooth, for a man to do less than his best 
in any importint enterprise is not more dit- 
ereditabie than even to M after a thorou^ 
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exerdon of all Us lesonroes. ^^I have made 

the most of the btuff that was in me," said 
Jean Paul, towards the dose of his career, and 
the acknowledgment was as manij as the &ct 
it commemorates was honorable. 

Avihor% of Novelties — The authors of new 
fljBtema, new theories, and new troths, ahoold 
not be too sanguine of an immediate acceptance 
of Adr novelties, hot shonld rather borrow^ 
bebg themselves only lesser Imninaiies, a lesson 
of patience from those remoter stars whose light 
is said to have been ihoosands of yean in oouh 
ing down to ns. 

lAterary Jiklf'C(m»ei(mmes$ — An actor who 
camiot forget his audience will never enchant 
it And so of anthers* A book that is noi 
written in forgetfolness of the public, is not 
likely to be worthy of it The first condition 
of a writer's success is, to keep his mind tree 
fipom a too anxious hope or feai' about it. He 
mnst abandon himself to his genitis, or be aban- 
doned by it. Perfect success is only to be 
achiered through perfect liberty; 
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^ The Tenth JfiM"— Authon, as well as «r- 

ti^ts, work more of it^c lively when, to tlie force 
of a natural proelivitj, there is added the eflfeet 
of an eugagemeat to tax their best energies. 
They are then no longer dreamers, Imodiiig 
over ideals, but addetes, regolailj entered for a 
race that dumuncb the bra^^ u and bUmiiia of 
thsir stordiest manhood. What the ancients 
MiUsd tbe Muses to be — the quick^iers and 
insptren of uius— a Uberal publisher and a 
Bumificent purchaser aie in letten and in art. 
Perhaps Shakspeare's invocation to his mistresss, 
in Us thirty-iiglith sonnet, will answer just as 
well for an author to his publisher* 

"Be thou the teoth muse, ten times more in worth 
TksB tiiofs oU Bine, which tbjwatn iaToesit; 
And he tfasi oo thee, let fafam Msg ftirtk 

Eternal numbers to outlire long date. 
If my i^ligbt mute do please these curious days. 
The psia bs fliiBS^ biit tfdiid ehsQ bs ths jnlsew'' 

Ultimate Fate qf Authors — ihisre is probaUj 
no hell for authors in the next world — they 
snffier so much ftom cntics and pnhHshwi in 
this. 



BACHELOBS. 
" Qftther the xow of lore, irh06 ytt Is time.** Sxvbhbb. 

CONFIKMED bachelor from choice, 
penulventure, is one whose stock of 
loYOi sympathy, and aliection is so 
small that he cannot afford to share it with 
another, but must e'en keep it all to himself. 

Of the Natural Bight of a Bachdor to he a 
Bachelor — It is a sheer assumption of the 
bachelor that he has a right to dispose of 
himself otherwise than in marriage. He has 
no right to defeat the evident intentions of 
nature; no right to indulge his own caprice 
at the expense of another's happiness. Men 
and women, like the two shells of an oyster, 
were created each for the other. 

Tmching the Expediency of a Surrender at 
JHeeretion — The witty Selden likened a timid 
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bachelor to the frog in .^kop, who wouldn't 
jump into the well because he couldn t jump 
out again. Bat, had the frog jumped in, he 
^ would, at least, have ^'jumped to a conclusion/' 
and, fiiiling to satisfy his yearnings, he wonld 
have gained hy resolving his doubts. He was 
not happy without, and he could not have been 
more than nnhappy within. 

Duplicity of Bachelors in Pretending to be 
Othervfise than MUerable — It is one of the 
mobt curious things in nature that a bachelor 
cannot at once be recognized among a crowd 
of men by his haggard looks, his evident misery^ 
and an expression of fixed despair iu his counte- 
nance. We know that he must he miserable; 
that no man's happiness is ever complete until 
he has some one to share it ; that the nearest 
I approach a bachelor ever makes to happiness is 
when he dreams that he is married. And yet 
the creature affects to be gay, to have spirits, 
and to wear a look of enjoyment. As if we 
did not know that these are all assumed, and 
that he is really at heart the most wretched of 
beings. There are people in the world who 
aeon to thrive on poisons; whose appearance is 
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eyea improved hj the use of axsenic Between 
these and the bachelor, living ia lonely isola- 
tion, but still aUe to wear a lioUday-fiu^ there 
is a lively resemblance. 



What a Bachelor Most NtedM — A bachelor 
sufiers from nothing so much as the want of 
good adyice^ or from not acting upon it when 
given. He needs, more than anything elsOi 
some considerate friend, with discretion enough 
to advise him to marry, and with influence 
enough to induce him to comply with so ge- 
noirous a suggestion. Let him belieye me, a 
man's happiness is never so secure as when it 
18 judiciously intrusted to a woman's keeping. 



BEAU IT. 

WEAVE all beautiful things mto the 
thoughts. All beautiftd things dignify 
and ennoble life. To cultivate the sense of the 
beautiful, is but one, and the most effectual, of 
the ways of cultivating an appreciation of the 
Creator's benignity.* 

* The reward of the cultiTation of the beautiful,'' saja 
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Beaukf and DiiUnctian — Beauty 
to lao^ at distmctUms ; it is itself tlie greatest 
distinction. 

Feminine Beauty — llie beauty of wcHoan 
transcends aU other forms of beauty, as wdl in 
the sweetness of its suggestions, as in the fervor 

of tlic admiration it awakens. Tlic beauty of 

a loTely woman is an inspiration, a sweet 

lirium, a gentle madness. Her looks are love- 
potions* Heaven itself is never so dearly r»> 
vealed to us as in the face of a h^a utifiil 

"Wuiiiaii. 

It is indeed a mkiortune for a w(unan to be 
without beauty, as with men the eye is the 
chief arbiter of quaUties in the sex* Uer 
beauty is her capital — her worth ia the mar- 
ket matrimonial dqpends upon it With bar 
the Virtues are less reverenced when unac- 
companied by the Graces. The ser nnderttand 
this very well; and hence they sedk noaialy to 

turns (for tlim l» loiiia hmakj €f ptQportlott» or of Minioa 
or of tight tad ahade, everjirliere), and enridimcnt «f tte 

toul by the relatioQ of ^ Tisible to the hirisible, or form ta 

g^iitiiueui^ cuJlctitt aiialogie«, and diviut: aanluktimu^'* 
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make captive the eye, knowing the mind and 

heart will follow as a matter of course. Madame 
De Stael, when her reputation was at its zenith, 
18 said to have remarked that she would cheesy 
fully exchange all that her genius had won for 
her, for a shaie of that beauJy which ahe so 
much envied in others of her sex. 

Manly and Femimm Beauty — Grace increases 
as refinement progi esses; and among the remote 
advantages that may be expected to flow from 
the spread of intelligence, especially from the 
laws of health becoming more generally nndei^ 
stood and observed, is an indefinite increase of 
manly beauty and feminine loveliness. At pre- 
sent, either from voluntary or enforced departures 
irom these laws, comeliness is the exceptioiij 
where it might be, and probably will become, 
the rule. Among the poor, extreme beauty is 
far more rare than among the fortunately cir- 
cumstanced — from their being necessarily more 
exposed to causes that pervert or arrest its 
growth. A strong case, but not the less perti- 
nent on that account to show the iiiiiueuce of 
particular habits of life upon the appearance, 
and how grievously the evident designs of 
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natard in this respect may be d^eatad^ ii 
scnted iu one of Horace Greeley's letters firom 
mbrood^ in which he tdla us that the appeaimnee 
of many of the womeu of Savoy, accu2>tumed to 
labor in the fieldi, is absohitelj leroldng. 

Tlie Beard as a Fart of Manly Beauty — We 
at times giye oonelTes a great deal of IcouUa 
to defeat the obvious iuteuuuos of uatare, but 
usually to oar injury, as in shaying, tor in- 
stance. In Trumbull's picture of the Dodnnp 
tion of American Independence, there is not 
TisiUe, in the noble groap of patriols thm 
represented, a single mustache or imperial^ or 
evm a pair of whiskers. The Chinese shnva 
their heads; ^d these wise men doubtless ap- 
preciated the absurdity of the custom, while 
^bBf committed the even greater absoitiitjr of 
shaving their beards, and were doubtlesis pun* 
ished for it by severe 

yon siiave off that mustache?" said Bare£K» 
to my friend C. " Why don't you shave off 
yoor eyebr o ws ? " was the qoick reply. Bcsidbi 
its positive utility as a filterer of the air Lhat 
passes to the Inngs, and as a proteetion to the 
throat, the beard is a part oi manly beaulyt 
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and cannot be dispensed with without injury to 
the personal appearance. So well are the Span- 
ish damsels convinced of this, that they have it, 
it is said, for a proverb, that **a mustache k 
to a kiss what salt is to an e^." 

Beixi/^ and Pwity — Always with the idea 
of rare pniily is associated in our minds the 
idea of exceeding beauty. Happening to ob- 
serve one day, that if there was one of the 
children of Earth over whom the angels, the 
children of Heaven, might be expected to watch^ 
it was over the slumbers of a sinless and beauti- 
fbl girl : ^ And why not over those of a homely 
girl?" suggested a friend. I could not so well 
conceive it. 

Beauty on the Warn — Beauty, when it first 
discloses the mellowing touches of age, aflfects 
us painfully. It is hke the tints of sunset, or 
the beauty of autumn — a melancholy beauty 
—beauty in decline--^ upon which we cannot 
gaze without a feeling of sadness — of sadness 
that it is passing away. 

Beauty and Worth — Beauty has the more 
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ardentt but worth the more diflcriminnting, 

lovers. 

BENEFITS, 

IT argnes a sweet and noble character to lor^ 
and beiriend the beautiM and the good, the 

gracuiul and tlie fortunate ; but u diviatT benig- 
nity is in loving and befriending snch as faaiTO 

not these advantages* 



B£aBAYSIfENT& 

THE heart is never so susceptible to eleraled 
impres^iious as after a great bereavement, 
which, by unsettling old hopes and old pn^ 
poses, and the feeling connected with tham, 
opens the miiid to all ennobling inilucuci^ 
And thos, a loss to the affections is a gain 
to the fiooL 

TUE BEST. 

WHEN we have the means to pay for what 
we desirei what we get is not so much 
what is b^t, as wliat is costliest. Instead of 
this, one should endeavor, as fiir as possible, 
to have everything the best of its kind; to 
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read the best books, to make choice of the 
most genial companions, to hear the ablest 
speakers, to see the finest pictures, to attend 
the best plajs, to hear the sweetest musici to 
grow the finest firnit, and to caltivate the most 
lieautifiil and firagrant flowers. To compass 
these higher pleasures requires not so much 
an enlarged ezpenditnre of time, money, or 
trouble, as a pmrpose never to put up with au 
inferior gratification when an enjoyment of a 
liigher strain is equally within the reach* 



JlX. marble, appears to the best advantagie 
when exhibited agamst a dark background, so 
merit, in one who cannot boast of being ^^the 
tenth transmitter of a fuulibh fece," appears the 
more conspicnons when contrasted with the 
obscurity of ins origin. But this we sometimes 
ferget, as is shown in what happened on an 
occasion to an acquaintance. *^M.," said he, 
one day, to a distinguished Professor — speaking 
of one against whom he had a grudge — ^^M., 
that man must have had a tailor among his 
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die sculptor's thought, expressed in 
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ucestois.^' — ^^A tailor^" echoed the Pro£aMr« 
•*how is that?" — "Why,'' replied the other, 
"there is Bomethmg in the spirit and mamwr 
of a tailor that sticks to his fiuuiiy for two 
or three generationa. Don't you think ao?** 
—"Oh, yes,'' said the ProfeaBor, "I know 
it, aud no one has reason to know it better, 
fer my fiither was a tailor/' His querist imin^ 
diately commenced talking very &st on another 
subject, and never stopped £»r twenty minutes. 



rlE contemned are much given to boasting; 
they fed that their poatioii la eqiiivocal^ 
and brag to make it less so* 



BOLDNSSa 

make way 6r the man who boldly 
pushes pest us* 
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BOOKS. 

BLL may Words worUi call boofai "a 

worklf'' they augnMwt 
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8o much oar resources, add so largely to oar 

power, admiuister so vastly tu our entertainment, 
increase and vary so mach oar store of mforma* 
tion, and fiimish so many pleasing subjects of 
atady and contempktion. They lift as ^^oat 
of the dirt, as it were," as Ghrattan said of 
poetry. Without tliem the past would be a:i 
a blank, the present as a pageant that passes 
by and is forgotten. They chronicle the aggre- 
gate experience of the world, what it has done 
and felt and suffered. They connect one age 
>^itli anothei'i they establish a sympathy be- 
tween the present and the remote past; by 
them the voice of instruction comes down to us 
through the long lapse of time ; the tongues of 
the ancient wise speak in them. 

And these are only a few of their results. 
Books are embalmed minds. They make the 
great of other daj s our present teachers. 
Through books we look, as through ^^a glass 
darkly," upon those vast multitudes whose bodies 
have passed to dust, and form the earth we tread 
upon, and through them we, in oar tarn, shall 
be made known to coming time. To the care- 
worn they hnpart relief from their cares, to the 
atncken heart they give forgetiulness of its 
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grieft, and for those whose paths are in plea* 

sunt places*' they make those paths more plea- 
sant. Well indeed, I repeat, may Wordsworth 
call books ^^a substantial world." 

It is almost an impertinence for a young 
man to publish a book, and usually an error 
in an old man to have published two. At 
least, no author should enter upon a second 
work of importance until lie has completed the 
first to the utmost of his ability. If it is a 
distinction to have written a good book, it is 
also a disgrace to have written a bad one. A 
book should be as perfect as it is possible to 
make it. It should be beyond the development 
of youth, and equal to that of the highest msr 
turity.* It should quite exhaust the capacity 

♦ This thouf?ht ha^ been ably elaborated by the author 
of " Kerreations ot a fnuTitry Parson." "Judicious peopK/' 
gays the thoughtful writer, " will not value very liighly Uie 
crude fruit which has been forced to a certain ripeness before 
its time. Let us have the mature X\\\n^. Give us inteUectaal 
beef, rather than intellectual veaL In tbe domain of poeUji 
great things haTe oocMicmall^ been done at a yeiy earij age; 
Ibr 70U do not insist upon sound and jndidons Tiews of lift 
in poetry. For plain sense, and practical goidanoe, 70a gs 
•Isewbere. But in evety other department of literatnre, the 
value of a productioa is in direct proportion to amount of 
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of its author. It ahoald be, as Geoige Cahrert 

eatresses it, "a distiilation.'* * 

A book, too, should be luminoos, but not 
TohnnmoDB ; it should be sweet-tempered: it 
should reflect its author: it should be a cast 

Iroin his thoughts ; a iiiirror of his feelings ; a 
pictore in miniatiire of his life. It should 
semble a tranquil lake, in whose glassy sur&ce 

Hie experience wbich it embodiet. A man cm fpeak with 
Milihority only of that wludi he has himself ftit and known. 
A man cannot paint portraits till he has aeen ftoes. And 

all feeling, and most mcMwis of mind, will be yery poorly de- 
scribed by one who takes his notion of them at second liaiid. 
When you are very young yourself, you may read with 
gympailiy the writings of very yuung men ; but when you 
have readied maturity, and learned by experience the de- 
tails and realities of Ufe, you will be conscious of a certain 
indefinable want in such writings. And I do not know thai 
this defect can be described more definitely than by saying 
that tiie entire thing is veal, not beef. Ton have the inuna- 
tme animaL Yon liSTe the 'bemes lianh and crude.'" 

* Tlie hooiks whidi nearest approadi in thdr cbaiaeter to 
Ais description of what hooks ahonld be, are legal digesls. 
These teU ns what the law is — that which we are principally^ 
Interested in knowing; the reports of cases in detail, ftom 
which they are taken; beyond itoM, merely telling us why 
the law is the kw — a matter in which we have only a 
eecoiidary interest. B^en capacities demand results, not pix>- 
cesses ; condusioDS, more, than reasons. 

YOU I. 6 
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the varied wondera of the earth and sky are 
fisuthfuUy imaged* 

"As the air 

Both sphere the worlds bo should its heart of love— 

Loving mankind, not peoples. As the lake 

Reflects the flower, tree, rock, and bending heaven, 

Should it reflect our great humanity; 

And as the young spring breathes with living breath 

On a dead brancli, till it sprouts fragrantly 

Green leaves and sunny flowers, should it breathe life 

Through every theme it touches, making all Beauty/'* 

BUSINESS. 

FORMERLY, when great fortunes were only 
made in war^ war was a business ; but 
now, when great fortunes are only made by 
business, business is war. 

Ohaiee of Bimness — In the selection of a 
calling for a youth about to enter the arena 
of practical life, regard should be had to the 
interest of society, as well as merely to the 

^ hk slighlly modifying this fine passage from the ''Life 
Drama/' so as to adapt it to a diflerent sulject, I feel that 
I have taken a liberty, but still one that its author, out of tfie 
greatness of liis own love of books, would readily pardon. 
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prospective pecuniary advantage of the youth, 
and for this reason, that the interests of society 
and those of the individual are in the long run 
identical. Thns, instead of selecting a profes- 
sion — that of the law^ for instance — merely 
because more money may be made in it, or 
more consideration is paid to its memhers — 
a profession already overstocked, perhaps, and 
whose tendency is, to a certain extent, to pro- 
mote contentions-iiiBtead «f .electing such a 

profession, and tiius adding, peradventure, to 
the stock of drones or mischief-makers in the 
community, it will be, in the end, to the benefit 
of all parties that some less dignified bat more 
useful employment should be selected* 

CandUiaM qf Sucee$$ in BumuB — Loose 

ideas on the subject of business will not 
answer. It mnst be reduced to something of 
a science. It has its principles, upon a knowlr 

edge and an applicatioii of which, success in it 
mainly depends* 

In a majority of instances the nnsnccessfhl 
trader may find an explanation of his want of 
success in this, that he was not so much en- 
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gaged in trade as myolyed in it; that he speco- 

lated without speculation ; that he worked with 
hia left hand and played with his right; that 
he made poetry the senous buainefis of his life, 
and attended to his provision-business in the 
hom of his elegant leisure* 

The principal conditions of sooeen in banwH 
are throe: a clear perception of the end, a right 

estimate of tliu means, aud a wise and vigorous 
applicatioii of diem. 

■ 

Emphyen ami Hmplo^ee$ — Men of great 
ability^ and enterprise are nsnallj severe task- 
masters, from misUikiiiglj requiring from their 
employees a measoie of energy and eapacitj 
equal to their owiu 

JEsDcemve Devotion to Bumneu — Mind^ among 

business-men, is too exclusively appreciated as 

a numegr-making applianoe.* Bnwnw ia hot a 

a ^Tbete !■ DodiiDg;'' mjs a oorrespondiiit of fhs Btw 
ToiikTfBMi,"w1iiAliie MBiwwoiUdimrds M aafnetf- 

cal and useless so mach as the quiet, thinking scholar. Bol 
this is tlic man who m ik i rerolutions. roliUciAos are mere 
|iuppets in the hands ot mau. ui ihuught" 
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means. To forget this, and to live for it and 
in it, as an end, is a cardinal and pernicious 
mistake, to which much of the want of ele^ 
vation in the mercantile character is to be 
aaciibed. 

There are even some ardent devotees of trade 
who would almost go to hell itself if they could 
get good baigains there. Tlieir first salutation, 
perhaps, on meeting the devil there, would be, 
" Well, Old Boy, how 's sulphur ? " 

Men were created for something better than 

merely to make money. A dose application to 
business, until a competence is gained, is one of 
the chief virtues ; but to continue in trade long 
after this result is obtained, is one of the signs, 
not to be mistaken, of a sordid and ignoble na- 
ture. ♦^The Graces," said Margaret Fuller, 
appear on all shrines except those of Vulcan 
and Pluto." 

Ma^'I^riee Men — Undersellers seldom succeed 
in business. The object of trade is profit ; and 
to sell for little or none, is an eflfectual way 
of bringing it to a disastrous close. Competi- 
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tiuii, which k said to be the life of trade, ' 
when poshed too fiur, is no less the death of it 
and of the sooL For a tradesman, who 

wishes to be both successful and poetical, the 
best of mottoes is — 

''Chsis^ Chester, chaise l** 

B^tiremei/d from Oecupatim — It is so natonl 

for us to consider our presence as indispensable 
in the worid, so long as we have mnch to do 
in it, that the wisdom of retiring wholly bom 
employments in advanced life may be quea- 
tkmed. Certainly, he who does so is in dagger 
of finding, before long, that he has only |^iven 
up the occnpation to which he has been ac- 
customed, for the new business of* calculating 
the period of his decease. Indeed, in eveij 
great change of life, to secure an increase of 
enjoyment — nay, to prevent stagnation, and iu 
attradant melancboly — it is requisite that the 
new plan of hfe should still embrace some ob- 
ject to be accomplished, and anflScient provisioii 
for agreeable employment. 

Ultimate Iuue$ of Trads — The tendency of 

business is largely to run into a few hsnda: 
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and it may be that the world is now, through 
the operation of this law, in the process of 

being revolutionized. Wlien this tendency has 
nm to its extreme limit, as regards individuals, 
and financial operations, to a great extent, are 
controlled by a few bankers, the operations of 
trade by cumpai*atively a few merdbauts and 
manufacturers, and a sort of trade feudalism — 
to which society seems to be tending — estab- 
lished, then associated enterprises may enter into 
ultimately snccessfol competition with them, and 
continue until all societies are resolved into 
joint-stock concerns. In trade, as in govern- 
ments, the principles of democracy must finally 
prevail; and it is the life of democracy to fiivor 
equally. 



CALCIILATIOH, AND WHAT OOMES OF IT. 



gunataoB hroait. Nor it it to be j e|yetled» ae 

h& also cam^himi&lf that our era is one of " cai- 
cnlatm and eoonomiifaL** Galcoktovi difdbte 

tkud resooxcei a state; labor derdopes^ aad 

ecouoml&ts busbund them« 

It is very true, muidi of even the lilx rality in 
tbe world comet fioni tome matter of cslcnla^ 
tion*~ixoiii tome tucb ronsidftnition at thaty if 
'Wu give or expend to mncb^ we shall get in 
retnnif m cmh or Gtedtt, to much. One it 
liberal that the hm& of his liberaUty inaj be 
spread abroad. Anodier it to beeante be wania 
your vote, joor trade, ch: your influence Even 
my friend) who presto me with to much teem- 
ing oordialtfey to dine with him» may only waoi 
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mc to amuse him. But this is ill-natured ; 
though it will please a oertajn class of minds 
all the more for that very reason. As for 
the more generous, tibey wiU except to the 
statement as overcharged ; and I shall honor 
their scepticism. Liberal minds are liberal even 
in their inteipretatians of illiberality. 

The cheerfhl make the soondesl calcnlaticins. 

The sanguine over-estimate; the melancholj 
under-estimate. 

The safest calculations are those in which 
something is allowed for miscalculation. 



CAEE. 




ARE admitted as a too cherished guest 
quickly tmms to be master. 



To do a thing with too much care is to do 
it indi£Eerently« Done in that way it lacks 
the careless grace of nature. 

And yet, like all things which £11 a large 
space in the economy of nature, care has 
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its valuable men. A certain degree of care 
IB even eftsential to promote enjoyment. Oar 

carctt arc tlio cuuclitioiis of our devclopiiH nt, 
and are to bo met and flung aside, as the 
gallant tihip, under sail, ri^cctn Iroui har bow 
the wavcH tliat rise tu impede her progress. 

To-niorrow thinks nut of tiio cares of to- 
day. 

CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

SMALL circumstances illustrate great princi* 
pies. One day niy diuner co»t me a trifle 
less than uHual. This was an incident not quite 
80 important as some others recorded in hiAtory^ 
but its cau^ut) originated more than twu thou- 
sand years ago. It also reminds us that causes 
are primary and secondary, remote and imme-^ 
diate, and that Ijihtoriann, when they Hpeak of 
certain eiiects as produced by certain causes, 
rei'er only to the huit of a clmin of causcis. 
Thus: — Socrates one day, in a conversation 
with Aristifipus, threw out certain remarks oa 
the Huhj(ct ul' temperance, which, Ixwng over- 
heard by Xenophon, were subsequently commit- 
ted to Wilting and published by him. These^ 
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£Uling in mj way, made such an impression 
that I was induced, in the instance mentioned^ 

to forego my cuistomary piece of pudding after 
dinner, to the loss of the eating-house propria 
tor, whose receipts wei*e tliua diminishedi first, 
by a few observations oi an aiicloiit Givok, 
secondly, by a report given of them by a by- 
stander, aud thirdly, by a perusal of them, 
after twen^ centoriest by one of his custom- 
ers* 



CllAUACTEli 

IVE mo tlie character and I will forecast 
\K the event* Character, it has in substance 
been said, is victory organized.*' The great 
hope of society,'* said Ghanning, with still 
greater emphasis, ^^is individual character." 

Character is distinctively an attribute of hu- 
manity. Animals have ouly vaiiuus natures. 
That of I he soaring lark, trilling its sweet notes 
in jubilant strains upon the morning-air, is 
indeed touched to the finest issues ; but of char- 
acter, properly so called, it is absolutely desti- 
tute. 
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If one oould only teur down his cbuidflr, 

as old boUdings are toru dovvu, aud buiki k 
np anew, as Aen are nbdkl And so, in 
effect, it can be» A noUe ftopestj of diaiao^ 

ter tliat it is susceptible of improvemeuu 

JbidimdmlUjf — In few things do we err moie 
than in exacting firom our friends conduct not 
in keqiiDg with their individuality. Me fspeaki 
and acts best wbo speaks and acts up to the 
hishest nosnbilities of his distinctiTe '-^^•^^ 
We do not ea^pect the inferior < r Icrs of anir 

mals to tnnscsnd the Umits of thenr natmen: 
no more should we ask any man of a peci^ 

liarly ibrmed cli^iracter to talk or act like any 
odier who is mdike hun. Let hhn lathsr eonp 

tume, in hi^ speech, as in his actions, true 
to his individnaUty, lest it should be said of 
1^ — Orator i^uS has two tones to his 
TOice,*' 

ifkfiuence of Character — We seldom pame to 
oonsider the wisdom of a knaWs wotdi, hoi 
incline a willing ear to the suggestions ot tba 
worthy. Weight of influence, theroferei is no* 
ooiding to eioellenoe of diameter* 
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Jhjluence of Seatth upon Character — Char- 
acter is Tery much a matter of health. Ton 
aee it in chiidreii. At one time, and for 
months together, a child will be peevish, fretful, 
selfish, and ill-tempered, and then, upon a 
change in its health, display qualities of a 
qnite opposite diaracter, 

hiteiior and Surface Cliaracter — What is 
tme as to the external and interior phenomena 
of our globe, is also tme as to character — 
eztrme coldness npon the snrfiuse may exist in 
connection with great internal heat* 

Swwledge qf OharacUr—WB become ftp 
miliar with the ontsides of men, as with the 
ontsides of houses, and think we know them, 
while we are ignorant of so rnneb that if pass- 
ing within theuL 

Character-Famting — The new school of 
character-painting, introduced hy phrenology, 
Booceeda wdl enough in portr ayin g the broad- 
er outlines of character; but in depicting the 
nioer tndts wlndi diatingiiish the indtFidnali it 
has not had, and never can have, any great 
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MctoBs • tot this puipoflei its colon wn too t&w^ 
and its matfiriab altcgetbeir too ficanU 

Petfeetim qf CWaeto-— The lart of the 

virtues adds to the perfection of the character* 
It is with the finest chanctera as it is widi the 
W wooda lUHl m*rU«i-the poliidung i^uut 

is still needed to bring out the veins of Le«iuijf 
and of grace. 

Tbfli of Chma/dUr — Three tilings principallj 
d^ermine the quality ni a man: the ^<^if>g 

object he proposes to himself in life; tlio man- 
ner in which he aeti abont aooompUshing it; 
and the eftect which success or £uhu:e has upon 
him. 

What he earnestly essays to do, also, moi« 
than what he effiacts, indicates a maa^s diancy 
ter. It is his whole life, too, not a lew inci- 
dents of it, that proves the man. 

Again : How good a man is, and how much 
a lorer of the beantifbl, may he conjeetmred by 
observing the number of times he nses the 
words beantifiil and ^vod. Or, more broadly 
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speaking, the phraseologj of a man indicates 
his character. The frequent use of such words 
as beautiful and good denotes the optimist — 
disposed to accept men and things at their best 
— no less than the genial admirer and hearty 
appreciator ; while a familiar employment of epi- 
thets of dispai^agement or dislike imports a carp- 
ing temper or a cynical habit of thought 

A man's character may also be suriiiist cl from 
the style of female beauty he admires. Though 
an ardent admirer of the sex," says B., there 
must be a certain character in the &ce that fas^ 
cinates me: the heart must speak in it. Mere 
pretty pieces of rose-colored flesh, prettily put 
together, I am not so fond of." 

And still again : A character is to be judged 
by its best performance. It is in this that it 

attains to its clearest expression ; and to this, 
and bqrond this, its aspiration tends. 

Traits of Charaeter — All men are alike in 
their lower natures; it is in their higher char- 
acters that they diiier. 
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Gross natures resemble the substances used 

in filtering-maciiines, which let all that is pure 
pass and flow away from them, and arrest and 
attach to them only the vile and the impure. 

A merely remarkable character abounds in 

contrasts; a great character is free from them. 
The latter is well-rounded, simple, and harmed 
nious; the other^ angular, irregular, and dis- 
cordant. One is as deep as the ocean, and as 
calm as deep ; the other has more surfiice than 
depth, and babbles hke a brools:. With less in it 
to arrest a sudden attention, the latter has more 
to repay a permanent study; while the former 
is full of strong points, rendered more striking 
by accompanying irregularities. 

Scarcely a greater contrast in cliaractcr is 
ever presented than that between a frank, bold, 
outspoken man — as fearless in thought as he is 
resolute in action— -no mincer of words — who 
says what he thinks, and will stand to what he 
says — and another whose fear is jailer of his 
feeling, and who speaks to you as if each by- 
stander was a spy, and yourself a confederate 
in villany. 
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An accomplished man is not to be taken fixr 
as good as he seems, an uucultivated maa 
as alt<^ther the boor be appears. The one haa 
learned to soften whatever is haish, and to crar 

ceal whatever is repulsive, in his character aiid 
address; while the other, fimi ill associations^ 
has contracted peculiarities whidi diahgure oir 
obscQie his natural worth* 

I have observed in two of ray children these 
distinct types of diaiacter— that one wants to 
be active in matters that have in them some 
direct practical ntiBirir, while the other is more 
eager to be busy in £uiciiul things. Acting 
upon this difference, if I wanted my slippera, I 
should send little Stella fbr them; if a flower 
from the garden, Bella. 

Umeg^eeiaiim Cft«rdk!£ers Almost as wdl 
warmly ia the wrong as coldly in the right. 
The coldly critical man, who bows to yon with 
his eyebrows, greets you like a nipping air, 
and ^ smdls your business with a sense as cold 
as is a dead man's nose," has only to be closely 
connected with any of your generous enter- 
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pnseB to effisctnally kill them. Sympathj boikk 
up; au attitude of iudiiierencc chills, difiatttictg| 
and destroys. With his coldly critical disoem- 
meat of objectionst the coldly critical man will 
take more euthusiasm out of you in an hour 
than the encooiagement of all your friends can 
ever put into you a£;aiu. 

In fine contrast with such a character is the 

sweetness and benignity of my friend W.*s dis- 
position. Such is the grace and snayity of his 
finely attempered character, that if his dhce was 
that of a hangman, he wonid have Us coid of 
silk, and a4jiist it so kindly about yoor neck» 
that, for your life, you could not but feel ii^ 
debted to his courtesy* 

UndeoeUped CkaraeUr— It is difficult to pro- 
nonnce upon the charscter of sooie men's miiida» 
for the sufficient reason that they seem to have 
no minds at alL We even meet with fiices and 
characters maiked irom the want of mai*k. As 
they move along the world^s tbocoo^ifiures, diey 
give us the idea of nobodies going nowhere. 
Or, rather, they suggest a new classification of 
the human species, after the manner of Lady 
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MtLTy Wortlej Montague, into 
and — semblances. 

Undeoebped PombUitieB of Charader — On the 
other bandi there are few — I am reluctant to 
believe there are any— natures that have nift 
still some capacities for good left in them — 
still some generous qualities, surviving amid the 
wreck of better purposes^ pnier feelings, and 
worthier habits. Lingering, like sparks in the 
ashes of an almost extinct fire, they are nature's 
provision for rekindling and lighting up anew, 
I in the almost lost soul, the flames of better and 
nobler and heaven-aspiring aims. Fraud, mean- 
ness, cruelty even, in us, prove only that our 
higher character is as yet undeveloped. 

Undisclosed Cliuracter — In the deeper recesses 
of every heart is a store of hoarded secrets — 
the cherished accumulations of years. Into this 
receptacle of onr inmost ihonght and feeling 
scarcely our dearest friends are admitted. We 
I confide to them oui' present secrets, but shrink 

I from the disdosnre of what we have so long 

concealed — of what perhaps they have so little 
anqpected. Peifect confidence demands perfect 
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sympathy, and nndentanding, as well with our 
past as with our present experience. 

Perhaps the natnral character of a mail may 

be best seen before breakfast. The world is 
created anew for us every morning, and he is 
just then reissued,, as it were, from the hands 

of nature, with all his original peculiarities fresh 
upon him. 

And, finally: Perhaps it is hest not to stndy 
character too closely, lest the fbibles revealed on 

a nice inspect ion make us forget the nobler 
properties which also belong to it. 

Women as Judges of Character — It is more 
creditable to have the regards of a few noble 
women, than to be popular among a much 
greater number of men. Having in faersetf 
the qualities that inspire love, a superior woman 
is, for that reason, the better able to discern 
and to appreciate the traits that merit affection* 
The heart must be judged by the heart. 
Men are too intellectnat in the processes by 
which they form their regacds^ 
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cHAKmr. 

ONE who has more than ordinary dkoem- 
menly needs to have more than ordinary 
' indulgence, to excuse much of what he sees, 
and leat it ahonkl be said of hiin5 he knows 
uunj thingtt bnt how to be iudulgent not 
among them* 

A simply eqnitahle rale as to charity is to 
extend as much of it as we axe disposed to 

exact : a generous rule is to extend twice as 
miidu But it is with oharity as with money 
the more we stand in need of it, the less we 
have to ^ve away. 

Indulgence is accorded to our errors fiom 
dbaracteis and consideratioBS widely diffiarent: 
the designing are indulgent from pulicyi hoping 
to profit by them ; the depraved firom sympathy, 
and wishing to share them; the wise fix>m 
knowing oar weakness, and the foroe of tempts/* 
tion; and the good firom natural charity* 

We should be sore, when we rebuke a waat 

of charity, to do it with charity. 
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The nearest approach to the divine charitj 
of Christ, expressed in the sublime prayer, 
^Father, forgive them, for thejr know not 
what they do/' occurs in the ever-ready excuse 
which the mother, all over the world, aiogiit ftr 
her child^s perverseness : Take that screamer 
out of my heaiiDg," cries the stem fiitfaer. 
^^Oh," says the loving mother, ^^I don t be» 
lieve the cliild is welL" 

Cli££BFULN£Sa 




Hi2.EiiJb ULNEbb is an <^boot of goodneM 
and of wisdom. We look into a man's 



fiuse, and see how cbeerfiil it is, and then w« 

Imow how wise aad good he is* 

The cheerful live Icmgest in hie, — and after 
it, ill our regards. Cheerfulness, indeed, is a 
sanitary principle^ as' well to the body as to the 

mind, and is to butii the cause and effect of 
their health. 

It is only when we work in a spirit of 
eheerfolness that we effect very much. He is a 

good workman who whistles at his work. In 
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every Imman oQadition," saya Goethe, ^^foes to 

our peace lie in wait for us, invincible except 
hy iAeegfidneis and eqpouaiiimty/' 

A healthy and cheerinl mind will still find 
something to interest it, even under the most un- 
promising circumstances. B., confined by sick- 
' ness in a room with windows looking out npon 
a dead wall, had one day a visit from a friend. 
"What a dreary prospect you have here," said 
the latter, with only these bricks to look 
upon 1 I should think you had come to hate 
them heartily/' — ^^I assure you it is not so,'' 
was the answer. ** I have studied the bricks 
in that wall until I know them. There is a 
great variety of character in bricks." 

Oheerfulnesi in Old Age — 

"life IB short, so let's be ga//* 

is the song we sing in our youth, when life is 
longest, and if its philosophy is good for any- 
thing, then is there the more reason for our 
humming the same or a kindred catch in our 
later years. Youth and the lark have their 
songs for the morning; age and the nightingale 
theirs for the evening. 
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CHILDRfiK. 

LOVE of children is the homage of the heart 
to unsullied purity. Indeed, children are Uie 
bright side of life. From our sins and sorrows^ 

how refreshing is it to turn to their artless ways 

and purer joys I Would that they could all be so 

educated, as not, in their after-yearsi to darken 

life by tlieir ofi'ences ! 

Many children, many cares; no children, no 

felicity. 

JDomeatic Education of Gdldren. — A chfld 
should be early taught to appreciate which is best, 
its own will, or that of its parents ; which is safest 
to follow, and wliicli jjoints to the best conclu- 
sions ; to the end that it may resign itself, with a 
cheerful acquiescence, to a will superior, wiser, 
more benignant than its own. And this truest 
and best relation of our children to us, is ours to 
the Supreme Father. 

Xoss of Children. — The most touching expe- 
rience of my life was one lately recorded in an 
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obitnaiy notioe.* A beautifiil fiui4udied boy, of 

rare sweeUiebs, aiid, as was fondljr dreamed, of 
nnusinl pranise — • obfld of hope, as well aa of 
atiectioQ ~ the petted darliiig oi' a happy house- 
hold — was suddenly summoned But| 

priTate gck& are best kept private. We eaimot 
have all things our own way : " — mne ikmgi 
mmt be alhw$d to go Qocto iMy. 



CIRCUMSTANCE. 

TO become ihe master of his circomstances— 
to override them, as the stately ship over- 
rides the waves, stormy or smoutli, as her obe- 
dient element— not 'whelmed and lost in them 
~ this is the aim and efibrt of every loftier na- 
ture; and to this end he receives assistance 
from within himself and from without, from 
(iud above, from men below, and from natui*e 
around him. 

** Nature, a mother kiad alike to all. 
Still gnuili her bUss at labor's eameit csU/' 

• Died. On the 9tli of October (I860), «t Hie Soininer 
Home of the family, at Cedar Grove, New Jertej, Hotwell 
J/ockwood» eon of C. and Maiy M* BoTee, aged 11 montlie 
■ad 16 dflji. A iweet^ Md 9lorj, wwm oondaded.'' 
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Men mare Oreaturei qf Iiea$ ikon qf d rcHm 

stance, — We are iar more the creatures of our 
ideas than of onr ciicamstaiices. Largely, dia 
aen^eats of the heart create the character of 
the life. Even claas distmctiona, tmceA to their 
remote causes, are more owing to diiterencea of 
opiiiiutt as to what constitutes the highest gooJ, 
than to merely accidental diverritiea of tortaae* 
The several vocations have their several icka% for 
which they are chiefly distinguished. The me^ 
chant's idea is to make money; the politictaa 
aims at place and preferment ; tlie soldier seeks 
the babble, reputation ; " and the scholar drauns 
of exliausting the stores oi learning. Thus all 
are ruled by their ideas, and their hands, as 
Shakspeare says of his own and the dyur's. 
••grow to the color of that they work in/* 

CLIMATE. 

THE colder the country, the coarser the appe* 
tites; the more heat in the atmosphere, the 
more fire in the Uood : the highest yirtue of tba 

tropics is therefore chastity ; oi colder n^^^msi 
temperance* 
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COMMERCE. 

OW grand a thing is comm6rce» in its 

amplitude and results I The triumphs of 
commerce haye been the trinmphs of civiliza* 
tion. It has stimulated so many inventions, and 
led to discoveries of such incalculable value, 
(including the discovery of America,) that it 
may almost be held, that the hope of commer- 
cial gain has done nearly as mnch fer the cause 
of truth as even the love of truth* 



MorciU <(f Oornmeree—Aoii yet, what a pitiftd 
thing is commerce in some of its details! In 
commercial circles it is a principle pretty gene- 
rally adc^ted, except among the one-price men 
— to whom be all honor — that it is eminently 
proper, indeed highly expedient, to seU as high, 
and buy as low, as possible, and it is considered 
a lucky wind that sends along a buyer or a 
seller who is not posted up in market-prices. 
He is deemed fair game, and plucked accord- 
ingly. But what is all this but a reduction to 
practice of the principle that weakness justihes 
its abuse ; that every man is to be imposed 
upon who has not sagacity or information enough 
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to defend himaelf from impodtkm ; in ihortf die 
pickpocket'is piiiiciple — "If I can get tliat fel- 
low's watch out of his fiib wHhoat his knowing 
it, it is «U right?'' 



COlQiUKITT OF OOODa 

ALMOST tha fifst idea a chfld has is Hut 
of ownerbiiip* Give the youngster a toy, 
atid he wiU at once treat it as Us peculiar pro- 
petty. Th« you WiU di«»y« wbea you make 

a show of reclaiming it. itatlier a hard fact 

this fer the admirers of Proadhon's theory, tiiai 

private property is public robberji' and fer 
diose who hold that a comnnmttjr of goods is 
the natiualf as well as prc^f^er, relaUoa peic^ 
BOOS to property I 



A community of wisdom and the virtues most 
precede a comniiiiii^ goods« When tliese 
are held ia common, lands and chattels will ba» 



In the mean time, nature has not left so 

important a matter m a commumiy of effects 
whoUj to our selfishneis or generosity, h a 
gradually enlarging degree, she has equally pn^ 
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Tided fiir a oommimity of pxopertgr and m conn 
Bumi^ of thought. Let us be as rich as we 
vmj^ in gooAM or ideui we must still share 

themi or be our^lves debarred from thcdr pro- 
per enjoyment The sweetneea of thought is in 
coumiuuicating it* The okkr and choicer your 
houlo of wine, the more necessity for a friend 
to help dxmk it whea it is uncorked. 

There la indeed aa ovmenhip in the beai»- 

tifrd forms of nature and of art^ beyuud that 
of mere individual proprietorship, which all who 
look upon tbem may eigoy~the ownership 
springing from the taste to appreciate, the ability 
to admire withoat envy of immediate possessors! 
and the generosity which is capable of receiving 
pleasure from the thought of the ei^oyment that 
fine thix^ are adapted to confer. 



COMPANIONSHIP. 

CONSTANT companionship is not enjoyable, 
any more than comitaiit eating* We sit 
too long at the table of friendshipy when we 
outsit oor aj^tites for each oth«r*s thought 
Kightly to ei\joy our friend, we ahuukl limit 
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oar intercoune with Untu It is no ^spumgd^ 

ment of my firiend to saj that I sometimes tire 
of hhn. The e£kct of compMUonship, poshed 
too far, is to make ns diare each other's dol^ 

ness. Excess of coii4>aiij, too, vulgarizes the 
thooghts. Philosophy/' says Phto, in that 
charming romance, Mrs. Child's ^^l:^hilothea'* — 
Philosophy has given me a distaste for crowds.'* 



The most capable of adoniing it are not so 
often to be met with in general sociefy. Oocih 
pied in pursuits that lifi them above the stand* 
ard of the many, too fastidious for fellowship 
with crowds, and preferring the further cnltiTa^ 
tion of their accomplishments to a display of 
them, when th^ leave their retirement, it is 
only to mingle among the few companions of 
their own order, of kindred tastes and similar 
development. 



Perhaps the most agreeable people as com- 
panions are those whose likes and dislikes are 
sharply defined. Distinguishing more deaxfy 
the excellence and the evil of things, their 
comments upon them are by so much the mim 
racy and spirited. 
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Choice qf Companima — It is a matter of ob- 
yIohs Qtilify, though not so easily accomplished, 
for those afflicted with certain infirmities of cha- 
racter to select their compauious with reference 
to their weaknesses— companions in whose so- 
ciety they would be ashamed to give way to 
ihem, and whose example and principles will 
operate as a stay to their own feeble resolu- 
tions. 

jSeriom Campanhns — ^^The quarrel between 
Qny and me/* sud Horace Walpole, arose 
from his being too serious a companion," In 

my opinion this was a fair ground for Lenuina- 

ting the oomiectioii. What right ha. any one 
to be too serious a companion?" If, as Sir 
William Temple says, ^^the first quality of a 
companion is truth," the next is cheerfiilness/ 

* That Grsj't mind was at times darkened to such a de- 
gree as to necessarily make him a very unpleasant com* 
panion, he himself, hi one of his admlraUe letters, dearly 
hidicates. See Ids letter to his ftirad Wesl^ of Biby 17lh, 
1742; where he deserihes his meUmcholy as of that Und that 
" exdodes and shats iti eyes to the most posilhle hopei, and 
everything thai Is pleasiinble/' 
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COMJPABISON& 

IT u hard to compare two things and be 
unjufit to neither. 



COMPENSATION. 

IT is Bome compensation for great erils that 
the)r enforce great lessons* 



InequaUUei qf Conyf^ematim — Surely^ nothing 
so inei|ui table as our present Bystem of compeiisa* 
tion for labor can endure forever. As matters 
stand, we pay best, it has been said, those w^o 
cheat and cajole us, as politicians; next besty 
those who amuse us, as fiddlers and ringers; 
and least, those who instruct us, as school- 
masters." Let us believe that tune and pro* 
gress will ultimately abolish these inequalities; 
that remotely, that which all men are interested 
in establishing must come to pass; that the 
yearnings of the world will in time make the 
&cts of the world. 
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COMPLOCEMTS. 

WE pay our fiknds . hij^ compliment 
when we exert ourselvesi beyond the 
eoaunon, to pkasore them. In the 
to fdeasa th^e is iaYolved a subtile fliiteiy* 

\Vlieu we are at great pains to please a friend, 

it 18 as mocli ae if we iaid ef him, in his hear* 

ing — "This is a very superior pecsoa, aud one 
whose good opinion it is yaluaUe to have. I 
will endeavor to acquire it." 

OmaifiixaenUi to the JUr— -Very haadsonie 

women have usually far less sensibility to COQ^ 

jdimoQts than their leas beautiful sistefs. Ac* 

customed early to the homage of admiring eyes, 
ihffy come to regard the admiratian they excate 
as a ^miliar and ordinary experience, while the 
less comely, having only the imagination of love 
and caresses, ass not only thrown into a flutter 
of delight at the approach of a compliment, but 
a tender sentiment of regard, it may be, is evm 
awakened in fkyox of its author* 



CompUmmti to Wmen JSense — The finest 
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compltiiient thai can be paid to a womaii of 
leiue is to address ker as such. 

Undeterved QmplimetUi — Unmerited cook 
pliments are the keenest reproaches. What a 
tremendons sally of m>ny, without being in- 
tended as such, was that upon George the 
Fourth, when he was styled ^^the firi>t gentle- 
man of his age." 

COMFOSUEE. 

IT matters not so much that the out^r world 
in which we five is distnrbed and agitated, 
and rocked with contentions, provided only that 
we can stand, in the midi»t of its whirl and 
oonfiision of events, inwardly compoaed. 

CONCENTEATION. 

IT is not so much in the strength to succeed 
that we are usually deficient, aa in the art 
of bringing the strength we have to bear where it 
is most needed, and keeping it there. Succesafoi 
minds work like a gimlet— to a sin^ point. 
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CO^CESSIONa 

WE must jield something eyen to the whims 
of people — especially if we would have 
our own iudulgecL 

In a contest with a weaker party it is more 

honorable to yield than to force concession. 

Magnaniimtjr becomes the strong. 

Generosity towards a Tanquished opponent 
makes oar victory over him appear the more 
rignal. Even more than this — concessiuus to 
the defeated exalt the victor from an olgect of 
admiration to one of love. To the £une of 
superior courage or address, he thereby adds the 
glory of a greater magnanimity. 



CONFIDENCE. 

TO confide too mudi is to put your lemon into 
another man's s^ue^ser* 

A thorough scoundrel values the coDfidence 
you repose in him only so far as it enables him 
to abuse it He desires ihat it may be absolute, 
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that it maj put you more completely in iii. 

power. What an extremity of baseness does 
tut indkmtel But I tm fidn to belieTe HiA 

rogues gi iH rally are of a much milder type tli&u 

a partial confidence* As a rogue who will roh| 
will still shrink from mi]rder» so a knaTe who 
will take adfmata^ of wx ordUaaij confiAflnc^ 
win nevertheless recoil irom the deeper gfiili of 
betraying an implicit and muneaaored tnist 



COi^QUEBOBS. 

THE glorjr of the conqueror is the &hame of 
knmaiiity«— ihe tiibate of ita deepeet ataii 
mant to tha reaiuatioa of ita highest fim of 

eviL 

It has happened with tlic greatest conqueron 
that they have begun with being esteemed tlie 
greatest of ibols, and ended with Lemg hdd. the 
greatest of carsea. They have fint vadvlalgni 
enterpriaea which wise men have proclaimed lo 
be wild and chimericalt and prosecuted them 
mrtil good men bate dMumnoad them m bor- 
nUe and atcoQooe. 
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Decompose, too, the repntatioii of any mere 
military scourge into its ori^al elements, and 
what remains of it? A series of £Mrtimaie acoi- 
dents ; of risks iiiciurred and escaped through 
ehanoe^ and throngh the niuKmrded ezploite of 
multitudes of nameless individuab; the address 
and skill and courage of one man, placed by 
fortune in command, concorring with the ad^ 
dress and skill and courage of many other men, 
of whose actions no account is taken — these are 
the elements which make up the iame of a great 
conqueror. How much in his career is due to 
chance; how much to liis own temerity, ca- 
pacity, or conduet; how much to the same 
quaUties in his subordinates; or how much to 
the cowardice, incapacity, and misconduct of 
the enemies he has overthrown — these are all 
things which can never be ascertained with even 
tolerable certainty. 



CON$CI£NC£L 

WHAT we caU conscience, in many in- 
stances, is only a wholesome fear of the 
constaUe* 
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CONSIDERATION. 

IT is a mistake to suppose that a saperior 
measure of consideration in the world wiH 
iDsiiro a laijger measure of enjojmeDt* Hmtoty 
abouids in examples of men at the summit of 
power, and of established fiune, who have 
fessed the inadequacy oi both power aad 
to confer happiness. 

"Not in the fading eciioe* ol iienown, 
Fower'i puple robes, nor Ftotmre'ft floweiy 
The soul shsll ftid ei^fqjiMft."* 

A decent competence and uii umulfied itama 
giye'eqiiallj the conditions of enjoyment. 

ere I descend to the grave, 
M&y T fi small house and large garden liaTe! 
And ft fern ItimdM, and mmoj boolBi« botib tnm^ 
Botii wise, and bodi dcUghtM tool** 

18 the amiable wish ^ Cowley. One having 
these, if also a husband and a father, in his 
fimuly is the head oi a sort of limited mooaidiy^ 
in which himself is king, his wil'e queen, hia 
ehildren princes, his honsdkeeper prune nunMttt% 
and his servants, grocer, butcher, editor^ and 
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all others that contribute to his enjoyment) his 
loyal subjects. 

Among the lower arts for acquiring considera* 
tion, one of the simplest and most effectual is to 
extend at least as much of it as is due. Ah, 
mj Mend, yon are a rained man I exdaimed B* 
to an office-seeking politician, just atter they had 
passed and exchanged salutations with a certain 
very eminent personage.'* Heavm forbid I " 
replied his companion ; *• but why do you say 
so?" — "Ah, my poor fiiend," was the reply, 
^^you didn't bow low enough by two inches.'' 



C0NTENTBCENT. 

CONTENTMENT is not happiness. An 
oyster may be contented. Happiness is 
compounded of richer elements. 

Surely, a man is not an ox, to be satisfied 
merely with a comfortable stall and a well-filled 

crib I 

Contentment is either a ^leat crime or a 
noble virtue, according as it apphes to persons 
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or to thmgs-*-«to inteckuc economy or to es«^ 

terior means. The infamous are doubljr inU- 

molu whea thej are contented under their 

To remain ccmtented with whatever can be 
improved is weakness. It is a law of higher nar 
teres to leek a greater gatk&etkm in progrwii 
in a more advanced conditioa <^ things^ and in 
ihe new enretrautanoes of iateMti dial ai»e in 
the coarse of its development. And certainljt 
one contented with ^vliat lie has done will 
never become ftmooi for what he wQl dow He 
has lain down to die. The grass is already 
growing over him* 



CONTEOy££lSI£& 

THE less the differencei the grater the quar- 
rd over it Controveraes aeldom dierlnw 
as much of truth as of bitterness in the die* 
putants. Elevated natures avoid disputaBi 

Had Narcissus himself seen bis own fiiee whoa 
lie liud been angry,*' says Fuller, " he could 
nevsr have fidkn in love with Umselfi" 
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Controversies, not involying yital principke, 

are best settled on the basis of mutual conces- 
sion. It is bettw to lose ft part than to pot 
everything at hazard. Something is also due to 
conciliation. 



C02IV££SAII02I. 

-VrOW that the pr«» telk rm eveiythii.g a. 
JLl soon as it occurs— and sometime a little 
sooner ~ conversation is probably t in •many re- 
q>ects, much less attractive aud auiuiated than 
formerly) before newspapers cane into vogue* 
In one of its principal departments, that of 
narrative discourse, conversation is pretty much 
superseded. Now we ask after the news, as we 
ask after our friend's health, \vitli no interest 
in the subject, the answer being anticipated, in 
the first instance by the daily journals, as it is 
in ihe latter by our friend's appearance. The 
newspaper even aims, where we will allow it, 
to do our thinking for us. 

■ 

Ammicam a$ Talkers — In America the ccm^ 
versadon of men turns too exdusively upon 
bnsmess and politics. As for the womeui as 
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foreigners say, they chiefly he, he I grin, and 
giggle. But then, talking well is not the chief 
business of life: doing well is. 

Unglitih and Americm Talk — The English- 
man is superior to the American in conversa- 
tion, because, while he, with proper liberality, 
invests much of his mind in this way, the latter 
invests more of it in action. John Bull talks 
for the pleasure of talking, and exults, with a 
rational pride, in an occasion to display his at>- 
tainuieiits ; Brother Jonathan talks more for re- 
sults, and, knowing as much, it may be more, 
exhibits less. The former is proud of his mind ; 
the latter of the fruits of his mind: the one of 
his tools; the other of his work. 

^ecentrieitiei of Conoernaiion and of Cowoenth 
tionisti — Authors impoverish their conversation 
to enrich their works : the conversation of ego- 
tists consists largely of ^^said I," and ^^said 
he — " said he *' generally having decidedly | 
the worst of it: the proud talk down to yovi, ! 
as from an eminence ; — that is, if they can 
get you to listen, which, if you are wise, is 
very improbable : in listening to what we have 
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to say to ihem, the manner of not a few plainly 
expresses — I know all that yon would say» 
but*' (indulgently) **go on, sir, go on« 
I will listen to what you have to say, but out 

of politeness, meruly — not that I expect to be 

told anything that I don't already know : '' the 

verbose wrap their meanings in told after ibid 
of language, as if they meant to preserve them^ 
mummy-wise; the vain talker is not only full 
of his subject, but his subject is full of him ; 
lie praises himself into contempt: the timid dis- 
course slowly and cautiously, as if their pur- 
poses were disingenuous, and they were afraid 
of committing themselves : the anxious talk 
badly from excess of solicitude to tulk well i 
while the self-conscioas speak that they may 
look into the mirror of their words, and see 
lliemsdves reflected good and wise men* These 
talk at you, instead of to you, or to their own 
ears, instead of to your ears. A pleasaiiter 
dass of talkers are those who mix a good deal 
in cultivated society, and observe and read to 
dissolve a sentimental manna on the tongue,'* 
or to tumish themselves with topics of conver- 
sation : but then one may have read the same 
books befiure themt and their conversation usually 
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mm too moch of their let or ootaorie. Tki 

most agreeable coaveisatioaisto are liio&e wiia 
baTe first the wit and vigur to atart, and to 
give directioii and an elevated loiie to, a ooBf 
Versatiou, and next the magnaiiimitj^ to hstea 
to what othen may have to wKf on ihe tofiiea 
they have onginated. Indeed, a leading aecm 
in conversation lies in talking to pleaaei, not dM 
talker, bat the talked to. This explaina wkf 
the conversatiuu of certaiD pei^ple, in itself 
teUectnallva not vemarkabkw baa sodi ft dunn 
£[>r US. 

Fbtmejf — Brisk talken are nsnallj slow tfainlB* 

era. There is, indeed, no wild beast more to bo 
dreaded tiian a comnronicative man having m> 
thing to communicate. If yoa are civil to tfaa 
voluble thej will abuse your patience ; if brosqne, 
your character. And, if yoa say nolbing to tkn 
tedious, they will rej)ort you tedious. The todi- 
ona complain moat of t f^t^ wir 

Fluency is rather a sign of superficiality. At 
least, more consideimtion is paid to it than il 
merits. If what is uttered rapidly is in bod 
taste, '^Ob,** it is indulgently tboog^t, 
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speaks hastily," Or, if it happens to be iu a 
Itt^ppier Tdn, it Js asBomed that it might havn 
been more felicitous still if spoken with deiibe- 
ntion. And yet, flnent spoedi is modi 
a thck of animal vivacity. Women have nKU» 
of it than lieroea, aiid cliiiJicu than women.* 

Superiority in conversation consists very much 
m talking fint within ymr cbaracter, next to iho 
obacactei: oi your interlocutor, and then point* 
edly rather than copiously. It aiises not so 
anch OQt of a fiticiilty of taUdiig amootlily and 
flueutlyi as firom a certain nobler art of talking 
closely to a subject well nnderttood* To nati^ 
lai abihty — which alone is not enough — there 
must be added, to form the accomplislied talker, 
ai^erior haUts -of obaer?ation and raearch, 
equally indispensable to colloquial eminence, 

Xoose Tbmf^ an L$(m Talkers^ amd MabiU 
qf Talk — Whether one talks w ell, depends very 
miBh upon whom ke has to talk to. 

• "A child is fluent," says TTorne Tooke, "because it has 
no wish to substitute one word lor anotlu r ' Its talk, it may 
be added, portakrs whoUj of the eliiiracter of play ; — tliat 
of an adult somewhat of the chiiracter of work: — iiiToiYmgy 
Indeed, & twofold labor of thought and ezprowioo. 
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In too miidi oonTmatton there is not to nnieli 
an interchange of thon^t and feeling, as an 

effort of both parties to get rid of their ennui. 
The remedy fioar dnhtess in oonyenalkn is to 
tallc less and thinlL more. 

We rarely hear a fine thought in oonYenar 

tion. Our best thoughts originate in stillness 
and sednsion : a firiend enters <— the thong^t 
parts. We even cease to think when we begin 
to talk. The exoepdon to tUs— the leally 
brilliant talker — is one who has ean^^ the 
art of tluiiking aloud — of talking to others as 
they only talk to themsehres. 

Petfection of (7(wver«<rttewi— -CJonvermtion is 
as mndh an art as a gift» And^ like tiw otker 
arts, it is a subject for pro/rressive developoit nt. 
^Gentlemen are surprised," said Margaret Fnl* 
ler, that I write no better, because I talk so 
welL Bnt I have served a long apprenticeship 
to the one, none to the other/' The hjgtwr 
conversational power comes in our later jearm. 
At thirty the conversation of sup erior mssi is 
endurable, at forty it becraies attractive^ and 
at fifty it is irresistible. Ripe, meUoiTt and 
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finiitfiil, the mind, at these latter ages, shakes off 

the fitful impulses, cmde impressions, and pre- 
soinptaoiis hal^knowledge of youth, and takes on 
the steady vigor, larger observation, and broad- 
er understanding of maturity. As youth, like 
qpiing, 18 die season of bud and blossom and 
leaf, so manhood and age, like summer and au- 
tomn, are the seasons of ripened firaits and golden 
Jiarvests. 

^'SjpeeA Sihem, SOefHoe Oolden*'— To much 

talking there is so little result I Talking never 
made a wise man: listening may. It happens 
with the talkative that the best of their lives 
runs into words. The sum of all the virtues 
with them is comprised in strong^ ecqpressing 
dissent or approvaL But the reticent do bett^ 
than this, and accomplish &r more by quietly 
acting it. 

COQU£XX£S. 

IT is one of the arts of a great beauty to 
heighten the eflfect of her channs by aiect- 
ing to be sweetly nnconsdoiis of them. In like 

manner, and to a similar end, the wit — often 

a sort of male coquette — preserves a demure 
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free, evea whfle ^setting the teUe in m rotr** 

-^the gravity in the (ne c«ae being about as 
real as the unconsciousness in the other. 

As well might a iiower compkin of the bee 
wlttch its iwQgfencw attmctBy at a pfetl^ fpA of 
being gused at when she goes abroad. But the 
complaint » seldom made in earnest. The 
pretty creatnie gets only what she I wrgphu 
for. She dresses to looli: as lovely as poembie, 
and tiien goes ftrth to ooooentrate the attentioa 
which she afl Pwrt s to liiiHflin Xill uMnafit 
she seemed cliaruiliigly unconscious of the trn 

tPBpnii cs ast ueauty ; Mtt tmn ec una pmty 

infiensibilitj, she changes her role, and now 

flhe has bean at so Tnnf»h nobiA to ftii Ifindiii 

Coldness in the coquette is only a nm ftr 

bringiug on an increase of warmth in tlie loTer. 
When the pietty diarmer gires henelf the aiia 
«£ an '"iiyured innocent,'* or taLss the traubiie 
to sU^t ns» it is a sign that we have at leaai 
esosped the greater danger of her in diflE s wuM fc 
Coy, is the coquette, as 4, maid^^u, till she^s woii; 

wanDt is she, as a niis iw si » whcR she yiehia 
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COUiiAGK 

TO advance upon night and chaos with a 
serene forehead — not without reason is 

this held to be the highest grace of character. 

Courage ennobles manhood; cowaidice degrades 

it 

» 

Courage, again, enlarges, cowardice diminishes,'^ 
resources* In desperate straits the fears of the 
timid aggravate tlie dangers that imperil the 
brave. For oowards the imd of desectioit 
should be left open* They will carry over to 
the enemy notihing bnt their fears. The pol^ 
troon, like the scabbard^ is an encumbrance 
when once the sword is drawn. 

Courage an EminewLly Cvitwahle Trcdt qf 
OharaeUr — Of all ovr qualities, courage is per-* 
haps the most susceptible of cultivation. Once 
overcome the instinct of fear, and courage su- 
persedes it as a habit of the mind. Witness 
the almost uniform valor of veteran troops. 

Jnflumcea affecting. Courage — 1£ a boy in his 

first quarrel gets a thrashing, it will go far to 

TOL. I. 9 
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make him a coward tot life ; Imt if^ <m the eon- 
tnuy, he gives the beatingi the danger is that 

he will turn out a bullj. 

Soldiers ought to fight better ahroad than 
at home. Time liha danger is greater m 
tiring than in standing their ground, and m 
thej must remain firm. If it is death to ad* 
vmDOdf a is death and dishsti o r to fprm way. 

In tattle move ooutage is re<|mrod to npal 
than to make a charge. The attacked an 

usually the first to give ground. The excite- 
mmt attendant upon motkm b eigi ite m eoanige, 
where it exists, and is a saUiitute tor it, when 
it does not 

Courar/e of Rogm9 — Rogues' valor has the 
qaahty of iwr in it It is idle fior a kwm to 
talk of his courage: oonrage with him has ni^ 
thing to justify it At beat he is but mklMa. 
He has too much to ftar, not to be afinmL 

Cimragt wnd Tinmditjf — Coorage and timidi^ 
are the accompani men ts oi opposite frndpncioa 
of Aoogjit The bnm think mif of the blows 
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they will sti'ike; the timid of those they may 
receive. 



T 



COUBT£SI£a 

HE small courtesies aweeteu life ; the greater 

eimoble it. 



JExceM qf Comie%y — A proftision of civility 
18 almost as objectionable as a scant measure of 
it: — the one belongs to tiie manners of a daait- 

ing-master, the other to those of a down. 



CBIMSL 

REAT crimes s^om spring £rom any aodr 

V-X den deiiioralization in the natures of their 
perpetrators* What s e ems a feariiil precipita- 
tion of character, is usually no more than the 
madiog of a veil from die hitherto concealed 
parts of it. 

What a position of transcendent hoiror must 
that be, where the perpetrator of a great crime, 
till then a stranger to positiye guilt, finds hiuH 
self suddenly cut off, and forerrer, from all hu- 
man sympathy, isolated ftom hope, the tenant 
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of a solitary cell, and witli a wide, impassable 
gulf yawning between him and that great broth- 
erhood of which he has ceased to be a part — no 
longer regarded as a man, bnt as a monster in 
the shape oi one, &'om whom Mercjr hecadf 
turns away, and for whom Pity even has no 
teafs! 

CEITICISBL 

NO yfotk deserves to be criticised that haa 
not much in it that desenres to be ap 
planded* The legitimate aim of criticis m is to 
direct attention to the excellent. The bad will 
dig its own graTe, and the impetfeet may \m 
saiely lett to that hnal neglect Irom whi(^ na 
anumnt of present mwIeseiTed popdarity can 
rescoe iL Besides, good-natnre is inaepsamUa 
from good criticism. The good-iiaiured criuc, 
who discriminates in &yor moie than agsinsti 
enjoys this advantage, that if lie errs he is suns 
to eirr on the amiable side. And as Bnlbs Gfi^ 
wold suggested, that is a barren kind of criti- 
cism which tells you what a thing is not," 



And yet it may be said (^many thinp; are 
said Ibr a jest^ sake, whick nermr wonU In 
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tittered for troth's sake) that a blemish in an 
otherwise faultless production will add to its 
fame, bj making it more talked about. Criti- 
cism is dumb in the presence of perfection* 
Delight is voluble, rapture speechless. The 
superlative terms applicable to a perfect work 
are limited in number, and soon exhausted. 
The creator of a great performance reduces his 
critics to helplessness when he presents no er- 
rors for them to expatiate upon. In mere kind- 
ness of heart he might throw in a blemish or 
two* Without a iault, his work has nothing 
but its beauty to recommend it as a "town 
talkt" and is in danger of being passed over 
without discussion. The method of the critic 
is to balance praises with censure, and thus to 
do justice to the subject and — his own di^* 
crimination. A perfect work destroys the crit- 
ic's art 

Womm OS OriHei — The criticisms of women 
rdate principally to externals. Valued and ad- 
mired themselves so much for their beauty — 
the least part of their worth — women naturally 
fall into an over- valuation of exterior character- 
istics. For this reason, periiaj^, women seldom 
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attain to much fikili in the deiineatiim of cbai^ 
acter. Like Madame D'Abrantes, they are a^it 
to &ncy that thej describe pecaons when ihej 
only describe manners and appearances* This 
regard of women far appeanmoes snteiv into 
their entire economy of thought and £deli^« 
Combat a woiuiiii's objections, ever so much aiid 
so forcibly, and she will still nxge as oondnsive 
— " Well, but it looks so I 



CULTUBS. 

PARTIAL cnltiirs rmm to the omato; es> 
treme culture to simplicity. 

Naltionul Cvtlm$ — Everf nation has its Sf^ 

tinctive culture. Irish cultnre licenses the pa^ 
sions;* American coltore develops a qaorit of 

enterprise; French culture, taste; Gtuman cul- 

♦ If Irishmen, however, have Uie misfortune to \ivX into 
difficulties throu^^h their pas&ioDS, lbe> have also \hv (i< t- 
teritj, mor« tlian any other people, to get out of tlicrn throuu'b 
their wit. IVssing alonf^ Chatitani Street one day, I nvi r- 
heard an Irishman say to one of tlie Jew pawnbrokers of tbaS 
locniity : M()j*e«, have you any pork to sell?'* "No," *aid 
tiie Jew, *'bat I have an Irisbman here that T wouUI lalia 
to dlspoj^o of." "IWth, then," aaid Pat, " I'U buj th* poor 
diril, tf it*! only to set Um out of oiieh bod hm^'* 
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ture, the speculative &culties; Italian culture, 
love of arfc; and En^ah cohiire, all these and 
— personal arrog^ce. 



CUliJMNa 

THE very cunning conceal their cunniiiy; 
the indifferently shrewd boaat of it. 



DANGER. 

OME dangers are to be courted—- 
courted and braved as a coy mistress 

is to be wooed, with all the more 
yigor as ihe day makes against u8« When 
Fortune frowns upon her worthy wooer, it is 
still permitted him to think how pleasant it will 
be erewhile to bask in her smiles. 

Smest Men the MoH Dangerous Foes — The 
most dangerous men are those who have a re- 
putation iur probity. Quarrel with tlieso, and 
all the world take sides against you. 

On Retiring Out qf Danger — One judicious 
step backward is better than any number of 

faliie steps ibrwurd. And yet, precipitation is 
not graceful. Better, however, says Discretion, 
to part with your dignity tlian your safety. 

Aiuung other reasons that may be urged in 
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&yor of nmning ftom danger^ it may be said 
that ruuning is a very healthy and agreeable 
exerdse, and that uigent business requires de« 
ajpatcb. B* being reproached for hastening with 

great alacrity from a situation of supposed danger 
— ««What," said he, ^^yon wouldn't have had 
me walk irom it, would you?** 

Vimble and Imagined Dangers '^Om courage 
is greater to dare a visible than an imagiued 
danger. A visible danger rouses our energies 
to meet or avert it; a fancied peril appalls from 
its presenting nothing to be resisted. Thus, a 
panic is, usually, a sudden going over to the 
enemy of our imagination. All is then lost, for 
we have not only to fight ag^unst that enemy^ 
but our imagination as well. 

DEAF AND BLINB. 

A LMOST any one. if «ked which he woidd 

-i-^ rather be, deaf or blind, would unliesi- 
tatingly answer, deaf; but the deaf are usually 
suspicious, envious, and discontented,* while the 

* Among Ihe hoooimUe exoeptloos to this mle^ let me 
Incliide the deaf sad diunb poet» Jamet TXuk, who, by tiie 
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blind are as geaeraiiy cou^ding, meek, ud re- 
signed. With such a difference in Tesnlts, one 
might reasonaUjr prefer to ^^ga it Uind." 



DEATH. 

NEXT to living with honor is to die with 
honor* 



God has created too few unmixed evils to 
warrant the beliet that death is one of tham. 
In all things else in natare, goodness ao 
aboiinds that we are anthoriaed to infer that 
it does not stop even at the g^Ta. It is 
only that her footprints here beccane invisiUflL 
Death," said Marcus Antoninust '^is natural , 
and nothing natnral can be eviL It is fer aooao 
advantage, on the whole, that nature acts in this 
waj.** 

m 

Without death in the world, ewtence ia it 
would soon hecome, Aron^^ over-popolatioiit tlie 
most frightftU i£ curses.* To death we owe onr 



Wiy, ha* accompUflhed mon with hii ftmr iwfWfti thn Msi 
men with their Ave. 
a Wm an Ike Tvanf tsd^olas tD bsooBM frofi^ asi «B|f 
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life; ihe passing of one generation opens a way 
for another; and thus, in the economy of Provi- 
dence, the yery ertinedon of being involiretf an 
extension of the boon of existence* Even wm 

and disease are a good mkunderstood. 

The proper office of religion is to allay our 
terror of death by exciting hopes of happiness 
beyond it, bat so little is this appreciated by 
divines, that it seems to me cextain that our 
natural dread ot death — the one great debt that 
cancels all others — is through their influence 
niher increased than diminished. ^^Men fidtr 
death," says Bacon, ^^as children iisar to go into 
the dark ; and this natural feai' is muck in- 
creased by the tales told of it" 

He that shrinks from the grave wiA too great 
a dread, has an invisible tear behind him push- 
ing him into it. 

would the world be cursed with a plague of Egypt, but the 
frogs themgelyes wuukl bulllr, aa there could not possibly be 
food for aU." — Bucldand'a " CuriosUies of Naiurai History" 
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D£BTOJiS AND CEEDIXOB& 

fllHE sentiment of creditors ia^ that to om 
JL 18 hiunant to paj divine, and not to paj 
fiendish. 



To rae a debtor nsnallj makes matten WNrse» 

both for the creditor and the debtor* This has 
been largely my experience as a lawyer. A 
suit impaifs the credit of the debtor, and Gmahes 
his spirit, and thus defeats the object the credi- 
tor has in view. Besides this, ahnost as modi 
money is spent in ^ideavors to effect coUectioaa 
by legal process as, in the aggr^te, is collected 
in that way. It may not be expedient now to 
abolish laws for the collection of debts, but the 
time may come when it will be. 



To interest a number of people in yoor wel> 
fiure, when all other means fiul, yon mayt if 

yon can, get in debt to tiicm. If they will 
not then promote your interest, it is becaosa 

thtsy are not alive to their own. It is ta 
the advantage of cr^itors to aid ihmr debtors. 
CsBsar owed more than a milUon of dcdiam b^ 

fore he obtained his first public employment. 
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and at a later period his liabilities exceeded his 

assets by ten millions. His creditors const!- 
toted an important constitnency, and doubtless 
aided in securing his elections* 

DECISION. 

DECISION is better commended by giving 
something agre^ble to do, than by any 
number of precepts recommending it. Want of 
decision, indeed, is want of interest Stimulate 
interest, and you arouse decision* 

Hasty and inconsiderate action is not de- 
cision, but a result of a want of it. The irreso- 
lute shrink firom nothing so much as delibera- 
tion. Chafed by a sense of constitntional in- 
decision, and intent on overcoming it in some 
way, the undecided seek in precipitate action 
an escape from doing nothing. But an effort 
at decision like this is equal only to a plunge 
in the dark. They *^dare all" recklessly, be- 
cause they cannot " dare " any one tlung jSrmly. 
Thqr are 

^like Hie ihr> 
Scared Wrd, to which the serpent's jaws are better 
Thau his rude e^ es/' * 

♦ Sydney JDobeli. 
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Women love decision in mm — particularijr ui 

the matter of cuurlship ; 

^For women, born to 1m ooDtraOM, 

Stoop to tbe forward and the boid^'^ 

says Waller. 



H 



DEFEATS. 

E half retrieres a defeat who yields It ft 
gimcefbUy* 



DEFECTS. 



WEAKNESS in duuncter, and moompleto- 
aesi in jperformancey like blemishes in a 
fine pictore, have nerar more than a pwrtial 
daim to attention* Forgetting this, we beooiM 

critics of the imperfect, and lose the greuier 
pleasure which flows bom the study of olgeela 

in their more gemai aspects. 



M 



DELUSIOKa 

EN, like mnsical instnunents, seem made to 

be played ufoia* 



lA€tk hmntw fnll of hSTsh THaKlllISi WO 
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XQUef from them ia a variety of pleasing 
lusions. Love cyiiic might add} is (me of 

lliem* 

Perhaps no mw is happy without a delusion 
of some kind. Delusions, it may be said, are as 

necessary to our happiness as realities. **Life/* 
Bays Haditty is the art of bemg well deceiimL''* 

Perhaps it u even of little moment how much 
we are deluded by fimcy, provided only that its 
delusions are pleasant, and that we are not too 
«aify, too often, or too harshly mideoeived as 
to their true character. One of the greatest 

* HuOitl^a rwy prim of ssMiykli— was oftni, ss la 
thii iBStanee, plajMlj austere in faif obienratioiiB upon ttb. 
It is true he was also, at timea, HonaatHy m>, Imt Uiis was the 
TBSoit of an extreme aeaaliillily, aggnmted hy mlsilirtunc^ 
talhar than the effeofe of a natnnl hanhneta of temper. Be* 
trayed in his afi^ctions, and deluded in his hopes, there was 
still l'Vlt a sweet spirit of humanity— a tontj uf pity or of 
lovi stiii tremblinjj; in his voice — even in his animadversions. 
Later in life, btaug by diiiappointment, chafed by poverty, 
irritated hy neglect, and goaded by persecution, he occasion- 
ally descended, it is confessed, to the office of literary execu- 
tioner^ but even here he stiil remained the servant of the 
Iftw* His sternness is always the sererity of justice. He 
Wfrm atrikaa but he kills, but his Uowa are in behalf of hia 
great maater. Troth. In pi^ he neyer hacks hii sattject 
One atoofce^ and the head of the oftader rolls in the dust 
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bores in life is a too knowing fellow, who sees 
lliroiigli all delnsidns, and will nem let yon 
eiyoy any of them, not even your ikvorite ono, 

no matter how agreeable tlicy may be, bui must 

be always waking yoa ont of aome delkioaa 

dream, only to tell you, ^^My dear sir, yon are 
dreaming;'' as if it were not both proper and 
natural to dream. He forgets that many tiun|p 

are pleasant only while the delusions which make 
them so last* 

Papular Ddumcm m Regard to Cfreai Mm. — 

Among the most ranarkahle of popular delnsiaiia 

are tbose that relate to the equalities of eiai* 

nent peraonages. It matters not much wbat osia 

says or does after his position is achieved, w 
his reputation established. There afte r, all Ua 
performances bear the impress of power. Hia 
Tery exuava^aaces will dien be considered 
the eccentricities of genius, and erai as ao naaii j 
prools of it. How iar a cuntiding public may 
be imposed upon by a name, appears in iStm 
instance of the elder Dumas, of whom it has 

been said, tliat it is physically impossible fur 

him to haye writtn or dictated half of wbat 
bears his name, and that it is well u n der stood 
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that he ha^i not written one teutk of the woiks 
he has put forth as his own. 



GRACii^Jb'UL deportment, to a certain ex- 



JL3^ tout, is the accoixl of tlie motions of tlie 
body with the finer emotions or impulses of the 
soul. It is beauty of ieeling iucamated in har- 
monious action — an ^^outward sign** of an ^*in- 
waid and inyisiUe"' nobleness. Properly, want 
of grace is want of natuiulness,* An ingenuou^i 
man, therefore, is noTer, in any rigorous sense, 
ungracetul. Truth is the law of his life. '^All 
actions and attitudes of children are graceful,** 
says Fuaeli, because they fre the luxuriant 

e To ftuther Uhntrste my nesniiig^ perlu^ a little more 
deulf. Let a joimg girl, with a hetrt m fresh as the mom* 
tast tpiritB ai jahibat m the hifd«> st the waadeti with 
easT, nakunl grace, **sl her own tweel will,** and in " mtiden 

meditatiOQ Sincr free,** along some rustic higrhway. moot with 
a wcll-di\^?*cil parly from the town, and if she iittompti! to 
regulate her stei^. and to Uii^just Iwr carriage to what she 
conceires to tho t'jis)\?(>!>j^Mo standani, she excites ridicule, 
and is eritioisinl wit hunt morv\v as destitute of grace; but lut 
Ikef aufii'r merely trom baahiuhu s^, au emotion proper to her 
age and situation, and althou^ her trepidation may excite a 
■mile, it ia atiii an indulgent 8mile» and the woi^kinga of na> 
tme in her are witDMaad with pleaanie« 

TOU i« 10 



DEPOETMENT. 
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and immediate ofi&pring of the moment — di» 
vested of affectation, and free from all pre- 



tence." 



DESIRES. 



w 



E trifle when we assign Umits to our de- 
sires, since nature has set none* 



D£SFOI)^DENCY. 

AT times we are at a loss to account for 
our despondency, and seek in vain tout the 
causes of it in our present or adjacent circoin- ' 
stances. The difficulty, perhaps, consists in our 
not looking &r enough. The explanation for it 
lies, it may be, not in a part, but in the whole, 
the totali^, of our past lives. 



D£TAILa 

ALL greatness in performance rests upon a 
basis of details. A knowledge of what is 
general to a subject may suffice for the merely 
learned man, but a thorough knowledge of de- 
tails is necessary to ibrm the adept. Even in 
economy and morals a like law obtains. Leaew 
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affiuTB, well numagfid, yield num than hrgeg 

concerns^ loosdj conducted. And a punctilious 
reguti for engagomeiits in amall msttois giyeB 
an assurance that they will not be neglect* 
ed in more important concerns. Tliiiik you 
these are low thovights? *^The bird of wis- 
dom flies low/* says Lander, *'and seeks her 
food under hedges : the eagle himself wonld be 
starved if he always soared aloft and agaimt 
tlie sun. The sweetest fruit grows nearest the 
groimd^ and the plants that bear it require 
Tentilation and lopping*'' 



DEVELOPMENT. 

WE are all naturally good, as mnoh as we 
are all naturally evil* Our nature is a 
mixed one, a commingling of good and evil, 
with a predominance of the ibrmoTt and a 
tendency to its larger development. The evi- 
dence of this is in the advances we have made^ 
and are making, and in the superiority of the 
civilized man over his original— ihe savage. 
^Strange as the genealogy may seem," sagrs 
a writer in the * Westminster Review,' "the 
ongmal parentage of that wonderftd and d»* 



lis IMLiTIONS. 

lidoiis nixtiife of fan and ftnc} . pUksophy 
and feeling, which coofttitutes modem hnioor, 
was probably the cruel mockery of a savage tt 
tibe wxithingii of a snffiering enemy— such k the 

tendency towards the good and beautiftd on this 
earth." 

Dfi¥OTiOH. 

EXCEPT in a limited senee. it k nol tm 
that ^* ignorance is the mothar of derotioa,^ 
bat only of a partiealar kind of devoidon — «f 
devotion to supeistitiouft observanoefi, to riftet 
and ceremonies, dogmas and sectarianism. Tl.a: 
hitidier devodoa than this — devotkm to God 
and his laws, springing from the perception of 
Ins goodness, and a aenae of oar oU%nliani» 
requires a larger m^tsure of intftlligmce^ Xbs 
religious element is die deepest in our aaiurv, 
bat to exist in its best and porest estate tkas 
nature most be more developed and perfectiad, 

DIFFICULXma 

DIFFICULTIES, by bnuang die mind it 
overcome them, assist cheerfulneaa, a:i escs^ 
dse assists digestion. 
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If a thing is difficult, that in itself is a temp* 

tation to undertake it. Great difficoltiesi when 
not sQccninbed to, bring out great virtues* 

Living is battling. Nor would an earnest man 
have it otherwise. Something of the same 



•—''item joy which wairim &el 

In foemen wuriii^ ui" tiicii' attei'* 

is also his who has a spirit high enough to 
exult in difficulties as existing only to be over- 
come* 

DIFFIDENCE. 

"VTEW ntnations are the dread of the bash- 
Xl fill; but, if no notice is taken of their 
emUurassment, they will soon become easy in 
them. It is well if ihey do not then pass from 
the one extreme of excessive diffidence to the 
other of over-fiuniliarity. 

DI6NITT. 

DIGNITY of position adds to dignity of 
character, as well as to dignity of carriage. 
Give us a proud position, and we are impeDed 
to act up to it. 
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JHfnUy qf WaMnglm — If thm was mj^ 

thing to except to in the otherwise nobla de- 
meanor of Waflfamgton, it was in tliat ha waa 
a triile too digniH<^l> His dignity b<»xlered npon 
austerity. In its effects it tended to repress 
gaiety; to mtndny periiapa, OTm in Ua iniK 

mates, a iree, natural, and spoutaauoos play of 
cbaracter. TUa is indkatad in iHiat CUaf 
Justice Marshall said of him: ^^His person and 
whole deportment," he observed, **e3diihited an 
nnafSBcted and indescribable dignitj, ™ngL».ri 
with haughdneM, of which all who approached 
him were sensible; and tifaa attachment of tlioaa 
wlio possessed \m fiiendship and enjojred his iat^ 
macy was ardent, but always respectful" 



AVAETICULAK disappointment is seldom 
mofe than an excrescence upon the trunk 
of a general good — a shower that qpoik tha 
plea:>uic-party, but refreshes and tiwW the 
earth* 

IKMpjMiiAaients in Lmf$ A disappointment 
in lore, when not filial to omr hapjiiamsi maf 
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improTe it. It may be like looking back npoa 
a rock, after we are safely past it, upuu wbich 



-pvISCRETlON i. the «dt. «id fioMgr the 
-L^ sugar, of life: the one preserves, the other 
swoeteos it* 

A sound disc ru lion is not so much indicated 

hf never makiiig a mirtakfi, aa by never re- 
peating it« 



X errcurs, but of good-nature to excuse them* 

Next to the power that originatea a good, ia 

the taste that genially discriminattis and nobly 
rewards it* 



we might have split* 



DISCBnaNATION. 




to detect 



DISGUST. 



A 



FIT of diigiut IB a great sdmnlator of 

thought — pleasure represses it* 
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DISHONESTY* 

-pvISHONESTY « . for«king of pe™««.t 

JL/ tor temporary advaatagea— a vaiu attMnpt 

to reconcile what God has uiade irreconcilable 
— bad fiuth and sound polky. 



There ia a daai of vulgar knarea, who, from 

their grossness, unwittinglj do a service to the 
cause of good morals hy deepening our JistastCii 
for the vices they practiie. The mora daagei^ 
0113 koaves are those in whom there is a mix- 
ture of good and bad, and whoi, ftoni tibeir 
accomplishmentSi dignity o&nces and lend m- 

spectability to evlL 
« 

A small rogue, aiming at eminmce in ra^- 
cafitj, is like a pimple that aspires to be an 
ulcer. An eminent pickpocket, much celebialed 
among his brethren loi* his professional skill, for 
which he was the olgect of infinite envj, was 
once asked his opinion of an accomplished rival* 
^^Oh,'' said he, ^ in the simpler prooesses of 
the art he does well enough, but in the highest 
branches of the accomplishment, in fertili^ 
of resources and readiness of invmtioiit he is 
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singularly deficient, a mere tyro, an ignorant 
pretender. His dexterity is merely of the hands, 
and the stuff of which great men are made is 
not in him." When this un&vorable estimate 
of hk powers, coming from a source of sach 
acknowledged greatness, was conununicated to 
the unfortunate subject of it, he was over- 
whelmed, and despairing of accomplishing the 
great object of his ambition — the building up 
of a high and endmring name in the annals of 
his art — he at once retired into a situation of 
obscure honesty. 



DISPnT£& 

IT is better to yield many disputed points 
than to be always fighting for them. ''A 
philosopher," says Sir Jonah Barrington, ^^has 
an easier life of it than a soldier." 

The questions most furiously discussed are 
tliose which have in them a basis of truth, and 
yet a large admixture of errors. We incon- 
siderately take hold of, and mistakingly support 
or oppose them, as either wholly tme or wholly 
false. 
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AMO&BID craving for fi^cu t ioag haum k 
tbe cone dl tihe worid: a mdomil km of 
hoooimUe dktmctioii amoiig its gmtait fak» 
jqgs; — fto closely allied, in tbeir origin^ are tlie 
ffmiatX of yirtaot and tha gravoii of a!iM < » > 

Honors softon fiUigott. It ii oaiier lUiiig ia 
a pkkwt and emboawd fflafldtft AtUti wUla lia 

sustains tihie world upon his shouldei^ is blm- 
•df sastained bj the admiimtkm Us leti api» 
cites. 

Diatmctioii is xumSij won by tha two kmm 
au iiupclling power without and an iuipeUin^ 
power witUn, acridantiHy imiling and urging m 
forward, like a ye&sel propelled bj the intpmai 
and external agencies of steam and tide. Tliia 
is in d iciitp d in ^Ka readiness of the inteUeci to 
meet unwonted demands upon it* Sir Walter 
Soott most have £ilt this when ha wiola to him 
printer, BallantynOy When the prei»s does UM 
follow moi I gat along slowly and ilL" 
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DOUBT. 

CAN that which is the greatest virtue in 
phUosophr, Doobl ,(caU^ &ther of 
inventions'' by Galileo), be in religion what 
the priefltB term it, the greatest of sins?* 

THE reveries of the dreamer advance hk 
hopes, but not dmr realiatioii. One good 
hour of earnest work is worth them all. 

Jkpmnm^ Ihrnhm^ and Mm pjf Adium — 

Dreamers are half-waj men of thought, and 
men of thought are hal&way men cf aetioo. 

With equal skill in generalization, the first are 

inferior to the latter in having coupled with it 

* "The pliilosophrr," says a Mend, -'inakrs Doubt an 
ally ; the tlieologian, au euemy. The oue ie> ever advancing 
to fresh conqueitSi the other hss much ado to maintain hifl 
groimd/' 

He alio Mys: "Thedouhl of the phUoftopher has aoreAr- 
enoe to eitahliahed fteta^ but only to ttatonieiiti haied on 
imufllcleiit proof; the doabt which prieit conilemiis Is of 
wbal he deema an ettaUlihed ftct If the evideiioa eon- 
Tineet him, he is right to oondemn the doabters the phUo- 
Bopher wovld do as muoh.** 
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% greater ATmum to dettik; wUfe bd w ecp dM 
two latter, then is the diffineoce uiaog ^ 

au indisposition on tlie one ^ait, and an inclina- 
tion on the other, to make a piactical applie»» 

tioa of what they think« 



DBBSa 

IN indiffBrent matters it is well to be ■iiJM h » > 
ent; to dress, for instance, in accordance 
with the tastes of the world, rather than a^ 
cording to our own« Singulahlgr in dress ai^piea 
eccentricity of character, X vj^ueer cut of the 
coat represents a erotchet in the biain. It wmcf 
not be wise to go with the crowd, but it ia in* 
convenient to go against it. 

The perfection of dress lies in the union of 
three roqnisites : in its baing coinforlabte, iaei- 
pensive, and in good taste. It should not be so 
fiur removed from the pfevailing mode aa to »• 
cite attention, nor yet so fiur within the fiMfaion 
as to imply a weak submission to it. 

Little people should dress well — and ge-- 

nerally tbejr do—as an oAet to thair litd»^ 
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ness.* On the -same principle, the ill-&vored, 
too, should applj the resources of art to remedy 
the defects of nature. 

It is rather a mark of Tanitjr not to drsM 
well. The sloven thinks that nature has done 

enough fur him. 

FemaU JJre9$ — It is a piece of impertinence 
to complain of a pretty woman's fondness for 
dress. Beauty is a sort of public property, and 
she who ha^i it does well to enhance it b^' every 
proper means. How great is the pleasure that 
women give us by dressing tastefully — thus 
heightening the beauty that charms nst By 
all means let them continue so to dress. 

A young lady can only look charming at so 
much per yard. A pretty miss in calico is a 

* little penons, abO| aro generally better and more oom- 
pactlj fonned tiiaii mea. and women of greater. btiUiu They 

are seldom diminutiye in their feelings, and are rarely with- 
out a certain elevation of manner. Indeed, nature, as if lur 
their indemnity, usually gives the undcrHized quite a pro- 
nounced feeling of sui>eiiority. By cu much as thev are 
compelled to look up physically to fboir siiporiors in stiiturc, 
are they disposed to look down upon them inteliectuaily aa 
lioge^ unieaTeiied lompg of m»ii» 
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lorely woman in silk; and a charming gixl m 
muilm is an aagd in satin. At least she tibinks 
so, and who would contradict a lady? Mem 

tlian once, before I reached the a^e of di^ 

cretion^ I tried to get mj wife to acoompanjr 

me to church in an elegantly iitting dress, made 
of a handsome article of calico — hot to no pa^ 

pose. She would have considered it a desecrap 

tiuu of the Sabbath. 

DULL men are to be closely studied. Their 
qnaKties, like peadsi lie oat of sight, and 
most be dived fat. 

DUTIS& 

BESIDES the five senses, there k a lixdi 
sense, of equal importance— the sense q£ 

duty. 

Nature has not conferred upon us a jxi^mr 
iible eTistenci^, without giving ns, at the snmn 

time, the strength^ lightly Mfceritid, to p^*''Htb 
its obligations. 
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Not with a ftbking of the heart, then, should 
we go to the perfiynnance of a duty. Not ao 
does the soldier of Honor earn his commission 
in the army of the faithful. If the cause is 
worthy of any, it is of a cheerM support* Did 
not Plato say, God has so framed Jbis laws 
that it » for the advantage of aU to observa 
them?" 

JDiffy and Jbuiimatim — Dv^ is one thing; 
incUnation, it may be, another: to join these 
in endnring wedlock, so that duty shall be is 
the sweet bride, and inclination as the loving 
husband herein is indeed a sacred office. 
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U£ olgects of the «^er dionld be 
worthy of their eagerness. There is, 
perhaps, no want of eegmev in Ae 

world, but it ioms too largely upoa thfiee* 

Attention being attracted tu a gentleiiuui who 

was walldog TSiy impidljr, en inqoiiy wai itarlad 

as to the probahle cause of his haste. It was 
tnggested by me that be had a book to wiile^ 
and by another that he had a fitttuoe to irtfiW, 
bnt it turned out that he wea only going to 
dinner* 




£ABN£STN£S& 

HE must pot his whole life into his work« 
who would do it well, and make it pc4e^ 
tial to influenee other lives. Kamest by chaiw^ 
rather than by choice, our life-activity is the 
leaolt of innnmerable amall pm po a e a, Ibtmcd 
irom without, and by the occu nvnqe of new and 
ever-changing circumstances. What we medBe* 
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ere men most want is^ some strong leading pui^ 
pose, originating within, possessing the strength 
to make others subordinate to it, and which 
looks to the exterior world as its sphere of 
hatde and of oonquest 

* "Genius," said the great French naturalist, 
"is great patience;" hot it would haTe beea aa • 
well had he said — Genius is great earnestness. 
Patience is only one faculty ; earnestness the de^ 
Totion of all the £iculties. Earnestness is the 
cause of patience ; it gives endurance, overcomes 
pain, strengthens weakness, braves dangers, sua- 
tains hope, makes light of difficulties, and lessens 
the sense of weariness in overcoming them. Yes^ 
War jrields its victories, and Beauty her &yors, 
to him who fights or wooes with the most paa^ 
sionate ardor — in other words, with the greatest 
earnestness. 'Even the simulation of earnestness 
accomplishes much — sach a charm has it for 
us. This explains the success of libertines, the 
coaxfteness of Irhose Datares is nsnally only dis- 
guised by a certain conventional polish of man- 
nm : — ^* theur hearts seon in . earnest because 
their passions are." 

.TOL. X. 11 
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Earnest men, who belieye Aal ihejr ham 

sometiiing more to do in the worid than fiimpljr 
to earn a living in it, and who consecrate their 
life to a higher end than its mere enjoyment^ 
are exposed to an unjust suspicion of being cold 
and unsympathetic. Lifted by their aspiiaftiasia 
to a higher plane of thought and feding^ and 
absovbed by labors that lead them to deny tibcoH 
sdves the usual ]^easures of social inteicouneii 
lliey grow to be like Midiael Angelo, of wlmn 
it was said Washington Aliston, If he did 
not often sympathize with thf)se abont him, il 
was becaase he had bat little'' (in hb 6b* 
ployments and mental habits) in common with 
Hiem. Not that he had lev of passion, bat 
more of the intellectuaL Uis heart seema to 
have been so sublimated by his i magi nation tba; 
his too refined aflbctions sought a higher sitliere, 
even that in which the tunn^ of his pencil aeem 
to have had their birth.'' 

Mope for As .KimesI—* There is always hope 
for the earnest--- both of dieir amendment and 

of their success. It is only the inert, too indii^ 

ferent to turn when assured of their ernni^ er 

too inactive to leap to the golden shore of Ujp- 
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porCmiily, even when drifting jmt it, whose 
case k iMpeless. 

ECGSNTBICnT* 

A GREAT merit, « Aejr erteem it, of » 

great many peofde is, that they do as other 
people do. They are averse to departures from 
estaUisbed modes* The nunner of an actuni is 
to them of little less importance than the action 
itsdf* They moYe rofund and round in a cudeti 
and because they keep moving, as it is some- 
where observed, they fimcy that ihey aie making 
progress ; and they are not always rendered sen- 
sible of f;heir error, even when they discover, 
after mndi motion, that thej are bat a short 
distance £rom their starting-point. Thoir vene- 
ration for the past makes them nnjnst to the 
present* Oitended by the presence of an urigi- 
nal man, the nltra conservative mind stigmatizes 
him as ^an Eccentric" — a term, as it is popiH 
larly accepted, of kis^ iatal import as the word 
^infidel" in the months of sectaiiana. Now, I 
grant it is well, as Lord Brougham expresses it, 
to ^do common tibings in die common way,** 
bat this is vexy difi^erent irom the adoption of 
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a habit of servile imitation in anytloDg.^ It is 
in tlie very nature and office of men of progres- 
sive energies to walk oat of the footpaths made hj 
the many. The world is ours, to walk throogb 
it at onr own gait — to work our will upon — 
to innovate and to improve it. "Always," says 
Henry T. Tnckerman, "the truly characteristic 
is justified by a general and wise law,** It is 
even one of the conditions upon which its efr 
dency, or the success or fiuloro of its effiorts, 
depends, that the mind shall act with freedom, 
and be permitted to cast off, when neoessary, 
the restraint oi rules founded merely on usageu 



And yet, it must be admitted, there is an 

der of minds in which great quahties coexist with 
inferior aflbctions — of observen who larely ppoil 
by their obsen^^ations— oi wi^ men whose wi^ 
dom is of the abstract kind that is seUom a- 
hibited in action. Often in error, yet shrewd 
in detecting it, keenly alive to the ridiculous, 

* Bhslnpesre, wtti sD Us popularity, bss Mlhr «r ■» 
fanitstocs. Boflh Is tbe immessttrsble diitniot bstwss« Us 

and all other minds, that it would require geniof to fenitate 

him with eren the slightest success, but to imitate at all is 

nut the nature of genius. Those 'who wouiii luaLiiUi liim f^u^ 
not, and those who could would uoU 
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yet often themselves ridiculooSi tbej live baf 
to mourn their mistakes, which they usually. 
discoTer only when it u too late to remedy 
tliein. For their eccentricities they are esteemed 
fools by some^ and enigmas by o^heis, while 
their virtues are acknowledged, and their irr^ 
golarities accounted for, only by the more dis*' 
ceming few* 

• 

Eccewbridiy a$ neeeuariUf amnected with 00- 

niu% — Properly, eccentricity is not so much a 
com|X)nent of genius, as it is a consequence of 
the habits of men of genius* The reputation 
for genius is usually act^uiied by severe and 
protracted intellectiial labor. This occasions re- 
peated reactions from an extreme tension to an 
extreme relaxatim of the spirits — the transi- 
tipns expressing themselves in sharp and abrupt 
impnlseBft 

ECLAT. 

EOLAT is a Tery uncertain test of merit. 
The same actions that will win applause, 
loud and long, in one society, may pass undis- 
tinguished, or even suffer interdiction, in another* 

For example, at the present writing, patriotism 
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h & Clime in Aiutria, an aspiration in f ranoei 
a doty in Italy. In the United States, too, krf- 
ahy, banished from the South, has £nmd a man 

cheriiihed home iu the North. Besides, more 
edat maj be won hf name ehaaee eival, in 
which a momentary obedience is yielded to an 
immtible impnlse or necessity, than can mr 
be gained by a life of rigid and undeviatiiig 
submissiou to principle. 



BCOKOMY. 

QUALITIF^S not regulated nm into timt 
opposites. Economy befim competeaee is 
neanDSss after it TherefiMe, eooBomy is fiv 

the poor ; the rich may dispense wiili it. 

The poor man iinds happiness in econooij; 
the rich man, nusery. *^I know a man,'* msj% 
M« Aboot, ^^who makes it a principle to never 
pay too dearly for anything. The habit of 
beating down sares him abont tn ftancs a day* 
and detracts more than a hundred francs^ worth 
from his happiness**' 
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EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 

GIRLS are early taught deceit, and tli6|^ 
rarely forget the lesson. Boys are more 
ootspokBD. This is because bays are instructed 
that to be frank and open is to be manly and 
generous, while their nsters are perpetually ad- 
monished that this is not pretty^" or that is 
not becoming,'' until they have leai'ned to coifc- 
trol their natural impulses. The result of th& 
is, that while men retain much of their natural 
dispositions, women haTe largely made-up char 
racters. 

EGOTISM. 

HEAVEN help the egotist, for he needs its 
aid to get rid of one of the most narrow- 
ing of characteristics. Indeed, one is never so 
much himsdf, as when he goes out of and fex^ 
gets himself. The larger-minded and more gen* 
erous the man, the more lio will find objects of 
pleasure, and subjects of interest, without and 
beyond his merely personal concerns. Shaks- 
peare treats ci all thing^^ but rarely reports 
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EMERGENCIES. 

SOMETHING mmt be done, but what?— 
\& the couimon feeUng in emergencies. In 
8ach a junctare we naturally &U to assisting 
whoever is the first to spring an answer to the 
question, and to point out a line of procedure. 
We then cheerfuUjr put ourselves under guid^ 
ance, and comply with directions given, first, 
because they rid us of hesitation, and release 
us irom the necessity of deliberation ; and next, 
and more than all, because something is given 
us to do at the precise moment when action 
is all-important. Prompt and decisive action, 
therefore, is both the necessary price, and the 
indispensable condition, of leadership. 

But, the art of meetmg emergendes promptly 

depends more upon a certain constitutional ala- 
crity of spirit than upon any mere keenness of 
intellect. I once knew a young man, not ac* 
counted very shrewd, who extricated himself 
firom an embarrassing situation with a prompti- 
tude, and in a manner, that were admirable* 
Being at an entertainment one evening, in com- 
pany with an inexperienced young kdy, he 
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ofl^red, during an intenttisaion^ to wait iipon 

her to the refreshment saloou, not recollecting, 
before he got there, that he had only twenty-^ 
five cents in his pocket. To ahnost any one 
eke this wonid have been a dilemma; hut not 
at all abashed, he handed her a printed list 
of delicacies, and asked wliat lie should call 
for* Rmming her eye over it, she came to 
item — roast partridge, "Partridge," said she, 
partridge I I have never tasted partridge. I 
beheve I'll have a partridge." "Fartridge," 
said he, partridge I— why a partridge is as 
l»g as a turkey. People would say you came 
here to eat. Take a piece of pie ; it 's mure 
fiishionable. Waiter, a couple of pieces of your 
very best pie." 

EMPHASIS. 

!EiMPHATIC always, fordUe never. 

ENDOWMENTS. 




HE less endowed may always earn indul* 
gence for their want of capacity by doing 



something to foster it in the more gifted. On 
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lint otber hand : Superior mdownunfct an a nb* 

ject of juAt pride wiy so fiu: as ttiey are applied 
to BoUe purposea. 



1 1 rE lia\e two lessons to teach an enemj' 
f f who despiaea ns— to Taloe hhnadf km 

highly, and us more worthily* 



ENGLISHMEN. 

TiiEiiE have been three great races — the 
Cheek, the Eomaa, and the Eoglialu Of 
these the English is the great^t — the greatest 
in €3rtent of donunioii (the sea being added to 
that of the land}, in difiusion ot language, and 
in splendor of scientific, industiial, and liteniiy 
achievement The beat thmgs, indeed, of hesart» 
and hand, and brain, have been said and done 
by Engliahni<p« 



The English are said to be a nation of grum- 
blers, bat this only proves the greatness of their 
spirit. They aspire to perfection more than any 
Other people, and are proportionably d issa ti afl nd 

as they hnd things &11 short of it. 
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But, turning to tlic other side of tlic account: 
It is imposaible to flatter an En^ishman's na- 
tional pride. Applaud England as you may, 
and he will still eonsider that your praises fall 
short of doing her fuU justice* He will even 
resent your praises, as implying the possibility 
of a doubt of her preeminence. 

Again : The highest greatness of a ]k ople 
consists in their ability to rise superior to selfish 
considerations. This Englishmen are not always 
able to dow Their state policy, especially, is 
often an eminently selfish policy. England has 
always for her enemies an iron hand; for her 
friends not always a generous spirit. Indeed, 
in their devotion to the interests of England, 
English stateonen very often forget what is due 
to the interests of humanity. At least, M. De 
Tocqueville speaks <tf ^^a conviction felt by all 
the people in the world that England never 
considers others except from the selfish point 
of view of her own grandeur; that all sympar 
thetic sentiment for what is not herself is more 
absent in her than in any nation of modem 
times ; that she never notices what passes among 
foreigners — what thqr think, suffer, feel, or do— - 
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except in reference to the advantage that Sng- 
land may draw Lhcrcfruiu : " and he adds — 
^ There is certainly aome exaggeration in this 
notioni but I cauuut say there is nut much truth 
in It 

And further: There is, in an Englishman's 
character, a commingling of the haughty and 
the subservient — a result, doubtless, of the 
mixed nature — partly aristocratic and partly 
democratic — of his government,* and of the 
peculiar structure of English society, in which 
every man indemnifies himself for the subservi* 
cucy he is required to exhibit to the chissea 
above, by exacting a similar subserviency from 
those below him. A competent though seyere 
judge of diameter, Thackeray, makes one of 
his personages say of his countiymen— If you 
want an Enghshman to respect you, you must 
treat him with insolence.'* It would not be 
safe to act upon the suggestion, but it still em* 
bodies a measure of truth. 

♦ "An aristocratic! ropiihlic, with n pvrniam ni k m cutive — 
monarc liy and licriiditiu:/ ahstooncjf ita imutitinUaL tomia " ^ 
BsQcrofl oaUi it 
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ENTBKPBISE& 

IT is not always necessary to see to the end of 
an enterprise beibrc engaging in it. Some- 
thing mnst ever be left to uncertainty. Is the 
cause a good one? — then, as Cecil well says, 
•* Duties are ours ; events are God*s.'^ One 
who must always see his way clear before he 
will start his enterprise; who will trust nothing 
to Providence, and leave nothing to chance; 
who must be assured of success before he 
has earned it, and must £scover die end be> 
fore he makes a begmning;— such a one may 
never suffer from a grievous failure, but as cer- 
tainly he wiU never exult in a splendid tri- 
umph. 

Whenever it devolves upon smaU capacities 

to caiiy forward great enterprises, they do not 

SO much labor in their behalf as tinker upon 
them. 

Who talk much of their plans, also, rarely 
accomplish them. The enthusiasm necessary to 
carry them forward flows off and disappears at 

the end of their tongues. The vital energy 
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upon which they must depend to effect their 
purpoiiei) is exhausted in talking about thenu 
In art and enterprise, it is the steady^ silent 
work that does the work. 

Method the MUerprmnff^ The method of 
the enterprising is to plan with audacity, and 
to execute with vigor ; to first sketch out a map 
of possibilities, and then to treat them as proba- 
bilities. 

ENTHUSIASll 

GREAT designs are not accomplished witii- 
out enthusiasm of some sort. It is the 
inspiration of everything great. Without it no 
man is to be feared, and with it none despised. 
It is a mistake to suppose that enthusiasm 
blinds to consequences, and clouds the judg- 
ment. It assists it. Perhaps no man ever had 
ni<iiii eutLubiaijiii tliau Ignatius Loyola, and yet 
his biographer says of him that his judgment 
was inspired by his enthusiasm, but his enthu* 
siasm never controlled his judgment* 

In most forms of entbubiasm there is an ele- 
ment of narrow-mindedness. And, the mom 
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entboiUMtic we arc, the more ire are liable to 
be impoaed upon, and to become the tools of 
the designing. Cromwell hated the deists, says 
Smollett, because thej gare him no hold upon 
enthusiasm, by which he could govtia ur ovei^ 
throw them." And yet, despite this liability, 
who would not rather be enthusiastic, even in 
an only tolerable cause, than indiflferent to all 
causes? 

I like to talk with enthusiasts — especially 

when their enthusiasm has takuii a right direo- 
tion, and relates to worthy objects. One can 
always learn so much from them. Enthusiasts, 
however, should talk as little as possible of their 
plans. Their enthusiasm will rarely be shared, 
and so it will be danipciied. Let us talk little 
of our plans, do much towards them, and let 
the result speak for itself — thLi is our wiser 
procedure. 

EQUALITT. 

WHEN a poor Jriend comes to me as a 
man^ to talk with me as a man^ he is 
cordially welcome, and our inten^ourse proceeds 
at onoe on the bans of our common manhood^ 
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but wlien lie comes to me in Lis character of 

pow friend, to talk np to me aa Ui anperior* 

what wonder if I assume airs, and talk down 
to him 88 an inferior. He degpndea me in d»> 
gmdiDg hiffiseE 

EXXQUETTE. 
ri^HE rnlea of etiquette were estaUiahed moafc* 



of women, and are mainlj raited onlj to die 

nature ui women ; and a too punctilious obsenr* 
ance of them bj a man, goea to abow ^Mii 
over-refinement baa nearly uniexed bim. It ia 
not meet that the strong, free hmbs of man- 
hood ahonld be fettered by the ailken threadi 
of ceremony — threads woven by pr^y tnilen 
in their loom of idlenesa — nor that Ae graeea 
should be cultivated at the exp^ase of thai 
frank, open, and flowing courtesy which is, in 
trotib, the highest mark of the tme gmdaoHHi. 

EVILS. 

I DESIRE to go through life kiiowing as 
little of th« eril in H aa powUe. To thm 




women, are chiefly for the bmidit 
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mdj I sometunes avoid lookiDg too closely into 

the nature of tilings, studying them only so far 
as they seem to be good, and abandoiung in- 
terest in them as soon as their darker ieatores 
begin to appear. The good only desenrei a 
hearty intmst* 

For eyeiy great evil, apparently irremediable, 

there is reserved, it is probable, somewhere 
in the designs of Providence, an eflbotnal rem?- 
edy. 

Liiangible JSvik — lt is the prdonged strife, 
embittered by the want of sympathy, with impal- 
pable evils we cannot grapple with, that wean 
the spirit out a£ a man. Very different is this 
from actively contending with great difficulties, 
where visible stm^les attract visible sympi^ 
thy, and excite visible respect, and where the 
result is nsnaUy, and even in the case of the 
naturally weak, to brace and strengthen the 
character. 

Treatment of Evih — Evils are to be traced 
to their sources, and stmck at there. Like Bar- 
bary pirates, they are to be destroyed tlnrough 
voinI. 12 
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the sopprasion of the state that sends Asm 

Ibrth* 

But the more common method of getting lid 
of m evil isi to merge it in a grealer. Tim, 
if one suffm a loss of half his fcitone at pli^i 
he overcomes his mortification lyjr— losing the 
othef lial£ The most ingeiiicxis ezpedieDt of 
this kmd, was that of the indigent gendemaa 
ef nunk, who manied his irasherwoman to 
lid of hfiT h*^^ ftgftinit hiuL 



EXAMPLE has mote feOowers than 
We nnconscioosljr imitate what pleases nii 
and mseiisibly appraximate to Ae characteft we 
moat admira. In this way, a geneg ou s habit sf 

though I and of action ou i ic^ with it an iucal- 
cnlahle inflmooe. 



EXaXEMENTS, 

ABERNETHY ascribes the origin of 
diseases to eanl8ment» a fheotj whkk 

seems to be fkvored bj the fiiLCt in ststi^irs» 
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that while the average duration of life in Eng- 
land at large was at one time only thirty-three 
ye«rS| among the Qnakersy the class kast snlgeet 
to excitements, it was fifty-three. 

Hxciteinmt counteracts Pom — We wince un- 
der little pains, bnt nature in ns, througli the 
excitement attendant upon them^ braces ns to 
endure with fortitude greater agonies. A curi- 
ons ciicumstaiice, tihat will serve as an illustra* 
ibn of this, is told by an eminent sm^geon, of 
a person npoa whom it became necessary to 
perform a painful surgical operation* The sur- 
geon, after adjusting him iii a position favorable 
to bis purpose, tmnued for a moment to write a 
prescription ; then, taking up his knife, he was 
about making an inuninent deadly breach " in 
the body of his subject, when he observed an 
expression of peculiar distress in his face. Wish- 
ing to reassure bim, What disturbs yon ? " be 
inquired. "Oh," said the sufferer, "you have 
left the pen in the inkstand!'' and this being 
removed, he submitted to the operation with ex- 
traoidinaiy composure. 
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EXFBESSION. 



W 




not pennitting Aem to express themselves, and 
&om abandoning natural fiar artificial cipn?wioai 

There are three principal modes of OTprewifln 

tioii« The first is the method of genius; iSm 
last of prosers. Thejr underrate the intelii- 

cence tliev address wlio exblaiu too circnmstan* 



JKffuratihe JExpreuion — Three tilings prodoea 
striking iigures of speech: a brilliant £uicy, aa 
ardent imagination, and a — scratching of the 
head. Hence the baldness of some of cur lug^f 




figurative speakers and authors. 
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LWAYS where there is nobleness in 
the character, there is something of 
beauty in the fiice. Or, as Dr. Soothi 
with greater energy of expression, observes — 
^ Truth makes the &oe that penon dune 
who speaks and owns it." 

Most fiices wear a look as if corrupted from 
theur original innocence — as indeed they are. 
Few carry forward into womanhood — none into 
manhood — that which gives its charm to the 
sweet infimt's fiu»— the look of purity. 

The loveliest fiuses are to be seen by moon- 
light, when one sees half with the eye and half 

with the ikncgr. 

FACXa 

To no circumstance is the wide diffiision of 
error in the world more owing than to 

our habit of adopting conclusions &om insuf- 
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ficiently establiihed data. An mdiapeniable 

preliinliiiijy, tlion, in every In vetttigation, m to 
get at the &cts. Until these are arrived at, 
every opinigni theory, or syHtam, iiowcver in- 
geniously framed, must necessarily rest upon 
an uncertain basis. 

GnUemporary HvenU—Few emits of ^^reat 
importance can be rightly estimated in the 
season of flidr occurrence* Time must first 
remove them to a distance, where they can be 
seen in r(jnuection irith their results, aud di^ 
connected from the feelings and Uasscs of the 
period. 

New FaeU — In the presence of new fiicts 

we are all very much as children. Let us, 
then, sit down to then: examination with be* 
coming modesty. 

A FAILURE usually e^tabli^hett only this, 
that our determination to succeed was not 
strong enough. 
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FEW wofdi 

tmth of tbofie not to bo dq iepded oiu 



Thm avo a good nuuij flinigt much dis* 

cxissed, and a good many objects much pursued, 
that ara a aorC of batterflies of the miiid: — 
joa pursue, OTerlake, a&d grasp them, aod iol 

ihej ifen^h in Uie veiy instant they are deiz^ed. 

Fame — 

"•A flower ^on a dend imnli bavt"*** 

is oDe of theoi* 
Fame — 

" next gnsmkai word to God!" 

as Alexander Smith, with imaaoal breadth and 
a acaroel J aiith<»iaed UoeDae of ezprasion, caUa 

it— is sometime$ cheaply purchased. Witness 
that of the aothor of Ben Jensen's fiunoos epi- 
taph — £mioQS because <^ a certain music in the 
woids, like that wUch makes it a pleasure to 

• TUi fine oT Motfierwiell's it eertrinlf ymy etriUn^. U 
|inu e n>i a flgiire» if I rmj aae the ezpressioD, scolptend ia 
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quote certain autbori, and wiiicli led Burke ta 
uf of Sir Jothfut Reynoldi, wbm Im^htedt dbi 
hit name waa in exact harmony with tlie lilla 

conferred upon h'nn. " Jonsoa Ik'S buried," 

iajB Aubrey, ^wilh only tUa deacriptkm wm 

him — O liare lien Jonson — wlucli wiui done 
at the charge of Jack Tomg (a ftgi w aiJi 

knighted}, who, waiidng there whm the gnive 

was covering, gave the fellow eighteen pence to 

cot it*'' Lucky Jack Yoasgl to ham ampad 

oblivion at the coit of only eighteen pence, and 

to have gained an immorlality tbeooi^ Mekii^ 
to confer it. ^^Cieiar, by railing Ponpqr a 
itatoe, established his own,'* said Cicero in a 



FAHCT. 

SO important a part is that which fancy playa 
in ottr afiurs, that half the fteta of VSb wmj 

be held to be only matters of hacy* 



FASHION. 



mUERB would not be so much harm in thm 

J- gpddy foUuwing the fashions, if souudiow 
the wise could always aet tfaam. 
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It is of little use to quarrel with particular 
fashions, however abiiui'd. Fashionable follies 
seldom stand their ground long enough to be 
made the objects of serious attack. And where 
they give wmj to it, it is only to reappear in 
some new guise* 

A great part of manldmd, and nearly the 

whole of womankind, are so constituted that 
they will follow &shion, thougli it be to the 
deviL Even devotion is in no small part a 
matter of fiuduon. Chnrehes lihemselTes, to a 
good many people, are only a sort of fiishionp 
able lounging-places. "As for the state of 
learning here," writes Addison from Paris in 
1699 to his &iend Charles Montague (after- 
wards Lord Hali&x), ^< thm is no book cornea 
out at present that has not something in it of 
au air uf devotion. Dacicr lias been forced to 

proye bis Plato a very good Christian before 
he yentures upon his translation, and has so 
tut complied with the taste** (L e. fiwhion) of 
the age that his whole book is overrun with 
texts of Scripture, and the modern notion of 
pre&dstence, supposed to be stolen from two 
verses of the prophets. Kay, the humor is 
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grown 00 imiTeraJt that it is got among the 
poets, wbo are every day puUiihiiig lives cf 
Saints, and Legends in riiyme.'* 

Faahion indeed nignB evoywhece. 1% k like 
certain of the gods of the ancients; wonihip|ied 
under variooa names and in diflSarait conntriea^ 
and invested with eren di«siiniiar atthbnte^ u 
is stiU the same at all tiiiiea and in alt pheeai. 
It is a aort of terroiiam* What waa tlie Ad^a 
of Terror itself so called, but a giim ik^hion 
which people got into of amiHing Ihnmaiiviia 
by crying a la Imteme^ and carrying the joJice 
too &r? This tmgn of temr is not ever 

the doniaiii of dogmatic theologj*, whertin il 
pointi its canons agunst all who bahmg i» 
other than a particular sect, it enters the aiesn 
of poUtics, and haagi er decapilates yon tat flhm 
of l^n g boiT?i perhaps a^ p^na^ your Teiy 
nature, into a superior class. From thi^ it fliea 
to the depaituMol of nl or of pUkeopliy, wai 

there establishes, at diffarent periods, a succes- 
sion of eonflieting aslioolSf in whieh it is ftisl 
to all preteniion not to admire in age what 
win be condemned in the next Nothing is toe 
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high fin- it — nothing too low. It is Figaro 

here, Figaro there, Figaro everywhere." Al- 
though of a priyileged oarder» perhaps, it denies 
you at one time the reasonable privilege 
wearing yonr own hair npon yonr own head, 
and at another, the no less reasonable privilege 
of wearing your own head upon your own 
shoulders* What was Napoleon even bat a 
mighty leader of Fashion I — of a bad fashion 
that prevaHed in his time of waging war? Hnr* 
lah, then, for fiishion I --which is much the same 
as the French cry of Vive la hayatelle! 

Faahwnahle MixLumism — Hermits no longer 
lire altogether in caves and solitary places ; some 
of them have even taken up their abodes in popiH 
lous cities. Strangers to the broader sentiments 
and sweeter spirit of hmnanilji aliais to the so* 
cial afiections, isolated in their feelings, neither 
ttsidng for nor yidding sympathy except in a am* 
ventional way, and within the limited sphere of 
a narrow coterie, these people live the lives of 
xednses under the name of wclnsives* As Burke 
in a political, so they in a social way ; — though 

"Bom for the universe, they umrow the mind, 
ibid v^faMm give op wlut was metnt Jbr msnki&d.'' 
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They evm go to fiuhicm tax their dotM»» and 
would reject Christ on eartli — the carpenter'i 
son — as not of their set Bxekisivisni like 4ris 
-^nay, all exclusiviflm — limits {pxiwth. The 
more elevated the chenmstaaces, and the hi^ier 
the advances in coltoie and all noble aooon^ 
plLshrnents, the more necessity to cukivate sym- 
pathies downwards^ and to open out kindljr and 
fiimiliar relations with the less fortunate and the 
less endowed* Who does less than this emaacsh 
lates his manhood* Ue is a mere class man. 

FaManMe DitjpUiii Axkj violent olgadMi 

to the fair sex seeking distiuciiun in £eishionable 
display is scarcely admissible irhm we nowsiifcr 
that this is almost the only avenue to fiminmcft 
open to tliem. The extravagance of some, aud 
the pretension and ostentatioii of othesst ava la 
be regretted) certainly j hut if all the modtsi uf 
seeking distinetion practised by the other aax 
were as harmless, the world would have reasosi 
to congratulato itselfl 

Meu of Fashion — Sense, to a man of ia^hioo* 
is perhaps rather an incombfanoa than othap 
wise. More than a certain amount ot ii is in- 
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consistent with the character, and interferes with 
his sustaining it. Ladies, with their accustomed 
sweetness, readily pardon its absence. The air 
distinguished, and the graces of the saloon, go 

very far with them. " Is not D a silly 

fellow ? " said one lady to another. " Oh, bless 
you, no," said she; "he is excellent at — carry- 
ing a parasol." " But why do you give him 
so much of your company?" "Well," said 
she, " it is true he has only two ideas, but it is 
something to say that I am one of them." 
*' And what is the other ? " persisted her friend. 
*' Himself, to be sure," was the pretty reply. 



FASTIDIOUSNESS. 

A STATEMENT of a truth is perfect when 
it is complete within a paragraph, and is 
so framed as to carry immediate conviction. 
An admirable instance of this perfection of state- 
ment occurs in a remark on fastidiousness by the 
author of " Characters and Criticisms." " We 
tire of few things so soon as fastidiousness," he 
says, "for it is impossible to love those whom 
we cannot satisfy or please." 
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rAYOBa 

WE alieolye a friend fit>m gmtitade what 
we remind him of a favor. Hie oblig»> 

tioii becomes from that moment simply d Jebt 

~to be paid o£F, if he is a spirited feUow, m 

soon as possible. 



F£AB 

rl£B£ is a great beauty in going duoq^ 
life fearlessly. Half our fears are badele:ssk 
— the other lialf discreditaUa A generous man 

ficoTDd to hold eveu life itself upon a tenure al 

fear. 

Goud men have the fewest fears. He \mA 
bat one great fear who fears to do wrong: ha 

has a thousand who has overcome it. 



Fear magnifies the proportions of otgeeta. 

Per imps it is upon this principle tliai appareutly 
well-attested acoonnts of sea-serpents, and othor 
like storiesi are to be explained. An acquaint" 
ance once asked a noted duellist what the nm- 
ale of a pistol, when pointed at him, looked 
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like. ^^Why," said he, *^it lociks as big as the 
head of a flour^barrei." 

EEELma 

LIFE," says Horace Walpole, ^^is a comedy 
to him who thinks, and a tragedy to him 
who feels.^^ This was prettily said, but not 
truly* lafe is indeed enriched by thought, as 

it ia ennobled by action ; but fulness of feeling 
is its chief glory, and its crowning grace. 

Kothing is lost on him wlio am 
With an eye that ibeUng girea, 

For him there's a story in every breeze. 
And a picture in. every wave/' 

To the unfeeling the world is only as a vast 
siuAce, painted all over with shapes of vegetar 
bie and, other substances, and with hgures of 
men and women and other animals covering it 
The life in the latter they recognize only as we 
recognize the existence of life in oysters, with- 
ont sympathy for the pleasures, or care for the 
ilk, connected with it. 
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YLATTESLY. 



lERHAPS the society in which we take lihe 



X greatest pleasure is that in which we ware 
the most flattered — not in ibe gro« waj of 
personal complimentf hat hy attentions that in* 

dicate esteem. 

That flattery must be very coarse, the sincer- 
ity of which is snspectecL Ordinarily, to impon 
upon the reason, it is only necessary to flatter 
the pride. **Mr. Hogg frankly declared/* says 
one of the biographers of the Ettrick Shaphmla 
•*that in those who |)iaised his works he placed 
impUdt confidence, and for those who did oHhm^ 
wise he entertained very Uttle r^anL'' 

MaUery qf the Chreat — But, it requires a geml 

genius to flatter successfully a gre^iL personage. 

The common arts of adulation are thrown awij 

upon the exalted. They are so acciu»toaied to 
these that they take little notice of them* Iii- 
mention is required, and we can only attiaca 
dieir regards by some such stroke of originality 
as that by which Raleigh won the fiivor of Iflii 
beth. 
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There are even some persons whom we can- 
not flatter if we would. Their merit is aboTO 
all piake. 

FLOWEBa 

A BEAUTIFUL custom— one which I 
should like to see more generally adopted 
— prevails in some parts of £niope» of scatter- 
ing periodical offerings of fresh flowers upon 
the graves of departed firiends. Flowm are 
esteemed by us, not so much on account of 
their intrinsic beauty — their glowing hues and 
genial firagrance — as because they have long 
been regarded as emblems of mortality— be- 
cause they are associated in our minds with 
the ideas of mutation and decay. Are they 
ncit, ihen, the most appropriate tributes we can 
place over the decaying forms of those whom 
we once loved, and now in sadness lament? 

OuUivatian of Flowers — To cultivate a gar- 
den is to walk with Grod, to go hand in hand 
with Kature in some of her most beautiful pro- 
cess^ to learn something of her choicest secrets, 
and to have a more intelUgent interest awakened 
in the beautiful order of her works elsewhere. 

TOL. I. 18 
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JFlowerMf Friend$j Booki^ and ChUirm — They 
who take a livdj interest in flowers, and book% 
and children— who find their best enjoyment in 
ihe products of the garden and the study, and 
the pleasores of the fireside — are little likdjr 
to do much harm in the world. They hav%2 
something better to engage them than nuacfaiet 
Happy themselvesi and wishing happiness to 
others, they desire 

" To live like brothfirty and, coi^iimcliTe al^ 

FruiU and Flowers — There is that in the 
wonderftd beanty of frnits and flowers tluit 
reveals a divine origin, and inspures awe ai^ 
most as much as the grander phases of nature. 
The firmament glittering with Stan ; old 
Ocean's gray and melancholy waste ; ibo 
monntains with their lonely sommits eiiTidoped 
in snowt or lost in the clouds: these are all 
revelations of God*s power, but it is easier to 
conceive them to bare been tbe rssdla «f 
chance, than so to regard these more exc^uisite 
creations of the Divine hand* 

Fruit9y Flower 9^ Picture$j cmd SMmry — Thm 
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QtiU^ of idl exIiihWoDS of fruits wsmA flowen^ 

pictures aod stataarjr, lies not so much in the 
immediate enjoymeot tbey affixd, as in the after- 
character of beauty which they attagh to the 
thoughts, and in the happier tone thej impart 
to the feeUiigk 

TSfimmdedute qf Plant$ — The pedantic pnuv 

tice of giving Latin names to flowers and plants 
has just tibis ^foet, that it presents erefj one, 
save the meiely technical student of botanj, 
from recollecting them. Mo^t cordially, ther^ 
fixre, do I second the opinion of that charming 
authoress. Miss Mitiord, when she says that 
"one is never IhorouglJ} sociable with flowers 
till they are naturalized, as it were, christened, 
provided with decent, homely, well-wearing Eng- 
lish names*" 

THEBE is a time for all things, it is said, 
and so of course for a litde folly. Follies 
axe great instructors. We should be thanktol 

for what we learn from tliein. In good part, 

even, our past follies are the measure of our 

present wisdom* 



1 
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To laugh at folly is every man's priTikge^ 

but to excuse it is the pierogatiye of the good 
man alone. 

The best secority fer aroidlng Mlies is to 
keep out of companies in which thqr axe tol^ 

rated, lest, through complaisance, a tendency- to 
conformity^ the wish not to appear singiilar, mad 
a desire not to give offeuce by appeariii|( su|i^ 
rior to the habits of the class we are in, we ara 
led to commit the same follies to which thqr 
are addicted. 

A great many follies escape derision only be- 
cause of the graTitv which acoompames» ami 
the numbers that commit them« It is thos, as 
Vamhagen obsenres in writing about Hnmboldti 
with much poUtical business — ^ it oonsista of 
mere trifles, not at all important la thembeUtta^ 
but becoming important becanse evefybody luM 
agreed to consider them so* ThuSf'' he adds, 
**the established hypocrisies of fbrms, |>»wmini 
tions, and exaggerations, drown the truth.'' 

A bom £9ol need take no troaUe to oooeeal 

hb ibily, for, like murder, it will out. *^Lore» 
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smake, and the itcV' the Italians, ^ admit 
of no concealment : " and so of foUy. 

FOBCB. 

FORCE ahoold be resorted to only in obedi- 
ence to necessi^; bat when employed^ it 
should be used umparioglj — to the fullest 
extent necessary to cover the object proposed. 

Power,'' said John Randolph, knows no other 
check but power," 

FOETUNE. 

FORTUNE, like a coy mistress, loves to 
yield her favors, though ^Le makea 
wrest them from her. 

For every fortmie gained by chance, a then- 
sand may be instanced as made by the labor of 

the hands, aud ten thousand by that of the 
brain, 

Forttme, in the dktribntiott of her gifts, re* 
aembles a good fellow throwing pennies into the 

air for chiidi^en to scramble after. She does 
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not cast to ibis and to that one aocording to 

their respective merits, but leaves dbance and 
their own activi^ to determine who ahall get 
the most of her bounty. 

None are louder in their oomplaints of Foi^ 
tone's blindness tliaa those who, like the attoruej^ 
in ^^Oil Bias," first set up a caniage al the 
suggestion of their vanity, and afterwards set it 
down at the suggestion of their baker. Bat 
the truth is, her discrimination is pcindpally 
exercised, as in their case, in reclainuDg her 
gifts from the indiscreet or the nndesening. 

The nse we make of oar fertone deteraniiQa 

its snfficiency. A little is enough if used wtteiy, 

and too much if expended foolishly. 



FRETTING. 

MINDS, like engines, work differently: tooM 
smoothly, aud without jiii j others rackiu|/ij , 

"iVettiog tbe pigmy bodjr lo deosj." 

Some minds, again, fret inwardly, and oliMn 

outwardly: the latter is the better procedure Som 
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ourselves, but the worse for our friends. But, 

every way, fretting makes life a misfortune, 



shortens our days and lengthens our cares, and 
confers no single good in return for the ills it 



E essentials of friendship are mntnalities 



J- of good-will and kind offices. A partial 
friendship may spring from benefits conferred or 
received, but a perfect friendship can only arise 
out of both. The most perfect friendship I can 
conceive of, is that which may be supposed to 
exist between a blind beggar and his dog. 
They are little to the rest of the world, but 
everything to each other. 

Between friends there must also be a common 

basis of likes and dislikes. In the same degree 
that a person is peculiar in his tastes and diEH 
positions, is it difficult for him to establish close 
personal regards. Failing, as it is likely he will 
fiiil, to meet with persons of kindred qualities, 
to make himself acceptable he has to control 
those peculiarities in himself and, it may be, 
overcome a distaste for them elsewhere. 



occasions. 



FRIENDSHIP. 
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FiOu JW^mb — False fiiendt tie Eke oar 

shadows, keeping close to us while we walk m 
the smiflhuiei but leaTuig us ^ inaluit iro eras 
iato the shade. 

FatA FrimiM — A waim friend will qpeak 

warmly of his fitiend* He will not be silent 
on his merits^ when they are alluded to, nor 
daum him with lauit piaise.'* It is the privi- 
lege of a friend to mj of m wiA propriety 
what we cannot with delicacy sij of ouxaelTea. 

FMU$ m JWaMb— A gmerom eetimate cf 

a friend's nobler qualities should prevent us 
ff^^g particDiar atlentioa to the lifttto 
foibles that sometimes obscure thenu It waa 
said of Herder that he loved Lessing when 1m 
considered him aa a whole, but that this did 
not prevent him from constantly finding fiAuIt 
with him as to detaib-»an admirable ranarik, 
and one which appU^ with great emphasis ta 
certain husbands, who, loTing their wiw wttk 
all the fondness that a theorist has for has ideaa^ 
arc still addicted, on petty occasions, and for 
sligbt eanaes, to the miserable habit of piekii^ 
them to pieces. 
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Friendships after Forty — The truest friend- 
ships are fonned before tarty. Trae friendsliip 
is heroic; only a few are capable of it at any 
period, and tihe glow of feeling and tlie exalta- 
tion of sentiment — the elements of heroism and 
oi' a noUe friendship — lose their intensity with 
the advances of age. The heart grows suspect 
with years, reserves its confidence^ distrusts ap- 
pearances — or studies them — and, more than 
all, becomes so hlied with inferior ai&ections, 
that less room is left in it for thia nobler pas- 
don* 

LUerarp Friend$hip9 — Literary personages 
Talue their acquaintances, in a greater or less 
degree, according to the intellectual stimulns 
their society affords. Bring them a new idea, 
and you may always make sure of their best 
o&ces. If yon should also happen to have 
something odd, some queer twist in your cha- 
racter, they will make as much of yon as an 
entomologist of some new insect, and embalm 
you in their next book or article. 

Political Friendsidps — The friendship of a 
politician is apt to be simply the xesolt of a 
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nice calculation as to how mock your infloeiioe 
is woi tli, just as the regard of a necetntoat man 
•ometimes grows oat of a theory he haa fenned 

as to iiuw much he can borrow of you. 

QuarreU qf Friendg — h'or two peracms who 
have once professed firiendship, of the w afui ct 
and more enduring kind* to part in anger Sag 
some trivial cause, never to meet agaia m 
friends, and then to disparage eadi other — 
is equivalent to a confession that the soil q£ 
thdr aflbctions Is too thin fer a tme fifieodshlp 
to iU)uri«h in* 

''Thois Bsw lofsd 

Who dream that ihey lored mm,'* 

savs Mrs* Browning* For my part, I woold 
rather grieve almost anywhere than at the graFa 
of an old regard; nor will I, however estrange- 
ment may step in between ns^ cease to rlif risli 

the memory of a frlcnd^s generous qualiut:^ bt?- 
cansoi it may be, he has qqarreUed with my 
want of them* Once a friend, always a inemL 
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THE FUTURE. 

THE mind that busies itself much with the 
future has need to be an imcouunoniy 
cheerful one. 

By thinking too much of the other worldf 
we become unfit to lire in this. 

Indeed, altogether too much thought is given 

to the next world. One world at a time ought 
. to he snffident for us. If we do our duty man" 
iuUf in this, very much consideration of that 
next world may be safely left imtil wo are iu 
it. At least, if Faith and Hope point the broken 
in health, in fortune, and in spirit, to the next 
life, as an indemnity for the hardships of the 
present, JUuty not less imperatively demands the 
attention of the more fortunate and vigorous to 
the necessities, the requirements, and the obligor 

tioiis of tills. 
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STWEEN the man cT telent mmi 

muck mibrmatioa^ and the maa of 
genius, there is nmch the mom Xt- 
ference as betweea a lull tank and an "»^fc»ii«i[g 
fountain. The mind of the first is a leceptacle 
of Tmloable fiu:te, and pcwsiUy of rich mod 
rous ideas, susceptible, however, of Uriiig 
hantted ; that of the latter is an originai aooiw 
of wisdom, which suffers no diminnUnn by whai 
it imparts* 



£rr(/rs "f Gemu9 — The errors of men of ge- 
nius especially are more to be moiomed orer thui 
their misfiMTtunes. Eveiy violatioa of every naiOi* 
nd kw has annexed to it certain penalties ; b«l 
to the man of genius, each Tiolatioo, in addition 
to iU ordinary consci^ueiiccs, is sure to be, 

through his peculiar sensibility, die nrraawm of 

peculiar suffering. He has sunk below tiie icrel 

^his ideaL and his miserF is nr o p oc li oonhiy 
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greater as liis ideals axe higher than those of 

ordinary men * 

Metiiodi qf Qemus — Genius makes its obsenra- 
tions in short hand; talent writes them out at 
length, 

2HumpA« nf Qmiua — Genins speaks and acts 

for all men. In its triumphs all are interested. 
They enlarge our conceptions of the worth of 
humanity, and extend the limits of our capaci- 
ties. In the grandeur and sweep of Uie poet*8 
imagination, in the stem patience and searching 
analysis of the student of causes — compellingi as 
it were, rdnctant Nature to a revelation of her 
secrets — we see ourselves, as in a magnifying 
mirror, enlarged and exalted. 

^ Uniallj) Ihe mdon of s good mdsntandkig with Undl^ 
and ingennoui ftellngt iniurei a greater degree of resaonsble* 

neM in oar projeoto and interooiine with the worid, thm a 

larger measuro of those higher qualities that go to make up 

what wo call ^onius. 1 hope, thtTefurc, that my ('hiUlri'ii 
may lain out to be, if not great geuiusiia, ut least good and 
sensible men and women, being assured, that with these qua- 
lities of good use, and lionorablo di^^positions, they will be 

likely to lead lives accei)tal)le to their Maker, creditable to 
themtelTeti aud lueM to iooiety. 
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GIVIN6. 

EXAMPLES are few of men rained by gi^ 
ing. Men are heroes in spending— veiy 
crayens in what they give. 

GOOD 

TO be of good cbeer» partake of good cbeer. 
A great destiDj needs a generooa fielL 
The English are the greatest people on earthy 
biicauau iIk'j are the greatest beef-caters. Til© 
lazzaroni of Naples are the most degraded ef 
men, because their food is the poorest. What 
can be expected of a people that live on sncnF 
ronil ^ 

It is true, I have heard it said of Napoleon 

that he was indifferent to ihu attractions iif a 
well-appdnted table, A&d that he was even 
eostomed at times to riae from it wiUi a g«mire 
as if be resented the necessity which oompciled 
him to eat. But this was in accordance witk 
his iron and exceptional nature. In ^^dtc of 
hinii I hold it for a tmth that he that has net 
the love of good eataog in his heart Bui; 
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the philippic has been akeady written. See 
Shakspeare's 

" The man that has not miiBic in himself" 

and apply it, line by line, to the despiser of 
good dinners. 

It has also been said of Bubens, by one of 
his biographers, that " from anxiety not to im- 
pair the brilliant play of his fimcy he indulged 
but sparingly in the pleasures of the table, and 
drank bat litde wine;'' while of Foseli it is 
said that he was accustomed to take quite an 
opposite method to stimulate the vivacity of his 
fmcyJ^ ^^And yet," Mrs. Jameson says, ^^wfaen 
we look upon the works of the two painters, 
ihe creations of Foseli se^ to spring from the 
excitement of penance and &ating, and those of 
Bubens fiom the jovial spirit of high-fed indul- 
gence." This obseorvation of the ingenious critie 
is certainly very striking ; but I may still be 
permitted to think that a little good wine,* and 
a generous dish now and then — not oitener than 

♦ National drinks make national character, it might even 
be said. The English are a powerful people because of their 
gienexom, nouiiahiiig ale; the I'rench a hriiiiaut and mercu- 
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three times a day — are of service in quidbeiF 
ing a tame fiincj, and in enliveiiing a doll inui* 
gmatioB. 

GOOD-NATURE. 

WIT charms hy the ho»r, bot the chaim 
of good-nature never oeaaes. Ck>od<iMitim 
i& to our life what the Nile ia to Egypt — the 
great souice of its iWtility and beauty. One 
nerer even works so well as when he laboca m 
the company of the laugliiug Honrs. Iniiped^ 
^without good-nature," aa Bacon mTen, '^iiMUi 
is only a better sort of T^min*'* 

Nations, aa weii as individuals, kee their 

greatest advantage in losing their good-nature. 
Haye not the French conquered more by their 
manners than their anns? Theirs is the lajt- 
guagc of courts, because it is the language of 
TiTaci^ and good-nature. 

rifll ponple because of thoW W^rhf rlaret and gparklinp chairs 
pagne ; and the G^muuit a hmrj jfooglB b soa me a£ tiwir 
•tiiptQriDg la gwlnm* 
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has among its immediate comiections Fri- 
gidity, Stupidity, and Daplicity, The gravest 
people in Europe are the Spanuurds, and they 
are among the least informed; the French are 
the gayest, and they are among the most intelli* 
gent. Indeed, the only persons who are always 
graye are those who are always dull. There 
should be a statute against gravity. Gravity ia 
inconsistent \Yitli good-fellowship. In a pleasant 
company, gravity must be laid aside : if it can 
be laid aside at will, it is not a part of the cha- 
racter; if not a part of the character, it is » 
fraud; and if a fraud, it deserves no quarter. 

^Gravity," says Sterne's Yoriok, is an ar- 
rant scoundiel, and of the most dangerous kind 
— because a sly one. .... In the naked tem- 
per which a merry heart discovers," he adds, 
*^lihere is no danger — but to itself; whereas the 
essence of gravi^ is design." Without adopting 
this extreme view, it is still certain, that a grave 
ftce, a formal manner, measured and parsimoni* 
ous speech, and an observance of the little pro- 

VOL. z. 14 
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prieties of life, give maoj miui a lepat a taon 

for sagacitjr which he could never acquiie bj 
acting or convening with freedom. But it ii 
equally true, that if he succeeds in making his 
friends believe him wondrons wise, a vigilant ob- 
server and quiet speculator upon passing events, 
he will be much annoyed by an awkwai J con- 
scionsness that his diaracter is misunderstood — 
that he is not the man his friends take him ibr 
-—though perhaps the only diffinence bei ife « 
him and them will be, that while he aswimm 
but one character in the great masquerade of 
life, and plays bu part well, ihey pefsonate m 
dozen, widi indiilerent success, from having too 
much business on tiieir hands* 

Qtanity m Old Mm — When joa see a par* 
ticnlarly grave old gentlmian, the odds are thai 

he was once the gayest of young fellows. The 
gayest young men make die graveit old nen. 
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HABITS. 

HIGHER individuality can only be 
maintained through superior babits. 
He yfho lives like other men, will 
become like other men. We cannot live above 
the actiye life of a period, and mingle widi 
it. Living in it, we become corrupted by it — 
adopting its aims, accepting its estimates, and 
imbibing its modes of thought and feeling. The 
condition of saperioritjr to pxevailing passions is 
to stand aloof from them. 

Habits influence the character pretty much 

as undercurrents influence a vessel, and whether 
they speed ns on the way of onr wishes, or re- 
tard our progress, their iniiuence is not the less 
important becanse imperceptible. 

Up to maturity we grow into certain bad 
habits of thooght and of action peculiar to our 
times. After that, it is fortunate if we ever 
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even begin to grow out of them. It is ]iiiicli« 

indeed) if we can drop even one bad liabit a 
year ; bot this is more than most of ns do m a 
lifetime. 

Habit, to a great extent, is the fordng of na- 

tiu'e to your vvaj, or to a couveutioual iiit't]i«xl, 
instead of leavmg her to her own. Struck fcgr 
this consideration, *^He a fool, then,'' said 
W., ^^who has any halnls.'* SoAlj, mj dear 
sir, the position is an extreme one. Bad hahila 
are very bad ; and good hattits, blindly adopt- 
ed, are not altogether good, as they maka ma- 
chines of us. Occasional excesses may be good, 
and nature aceommodates herself to imgnlar- 
ities as a ship to the action of waves. Bat 
still : Good habits are in the nature of confede- 
rates : we may streaagthen oui ae t fa s by aa allt 
ance with them. 

As fiur as possible, our habits should be in 
accordance with, and subordinate to, some phm 
of life. We have (dans for business, aad pkaa 
of pleasure ; plans for the morrow, and plans 
Ibr the year; plan indeed for afanost rnnrfUa^ 
Wiiy not, then, a plan of life? 
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Of coarse, there is a distinctioQ to be made 

between bad habits and a bad character. Of 
many, indeed, it may be said, that it is their 
habits which are exceptionable, not themselyes. 

OUR ha{q>ine8S depends chiefly upon the esti- 
mate we form of life, and the efibrts we 
make to bring onrselyes into harmony with its 
laws* 

Happiness and tmhappiness, agab, are more 

qualities of mind, than incidents of place or po- 
sition. ^^Were I in search of the most misera- 
ble and the most happy of men," said Dr. 
Warton, '^I would look for them in a clois^ 
ter.** 

Sappme$% and OpUmim — There is a philos* 

ophy that lifts all beauty from the face of tilings, 
and that imbaes all objects with a coloring of 
sadness ; such is his philosophy who looks too 
much to the negative of things. Only the opti- 
mist looks wisely on life. Though the actual 
World is not to his liking, it is the liappiiic^5 ui' 
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the optimist to carry a nobler in his thought. 
Let US Btadj the good in things* to the same ex- 
tent that attention is given to the ilb of Ufe, and 
reverence, religion, and happiness will be gretdjr 
promoted. 

HA8TB. 

HASTE is unseemly. No gentleman ever 
mns. It is too nndignified. At leestt hm 
never runs except to some heroic end — i»ay to 
save another's life (his own wonld scares be 
worth so great a sacrifice}* or to escape a coo- 
stable. Seriously, haste turns usually upoa a 
matter of ten minntes too late, and may be 

avoided by a habit like that of Lord Nelson, to 
which he ascribed his success in life, of beii^ 
ten minutes too early. 



HATREDS. 

THINGS, not persons^ are the proper subjects 
of hatred. One must have iiatreds as vrato 
fer his passions* Hatreds are the chimneys cC 
the mind, serving to carry ott tlie smoke of its 

pestilent humoi^. 
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HAUTEUK 

1 DISLIKE hanghtj and imperious natures. 
What right has any man — sprung from the 
dost, and destined to it — to be haoghtj or mir 
perious with me? Hauteur in a man of supe- 
rior ootiaequence is an abuse of his advantage* 

The pleasure we fed in being conrteonsly no- 
ticed by a distinguished personage is of so lively 

a character that he has no right to r^ise us a 
gratification that costs him so little. Mere ch 
vility in him is equal to a compliment £rom an 
equal* When, therefore, it is so easy to win 
golden opinions fsom all sorts of people,'' and 
he can have our "sweet voices" at the simple 
cost of a wave of the hand or an inclination 
of the head, it is churlish (as well as impolitic} 
in the great man to withhold these small, 
sweet courtesies." 



HEALTH. 

TH£ thing most prejadidai to health is to 
be always thinking of it. It is, indeed, an 
indispensable requisite to the enjoyment of life 
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aiid health, that little attention siiould be paid 
to little symptoms. One should not think hin- 
aelf dead uatil he is so. 



I 



HEROES iJn> HSBOISli: 
BELIEVE in great mmi bat not 



The world, indeed, ia rieh in great 
Has not evcij domestic circle, every village, 
ereiy town, orecy ct^, oreiy comitiy, its grssft 
man? 



Nature has sown the constituent qualities o£ 
heroism broadcast. Elements of the heroic ex- 
ist in almost every individual: it is only tho 
felicitous development of them all in one that 
is fare. Heme imaginings, heroic aspirings, 
heroic resolutions — followed by not so heroic 
performances — these fiurm the stuple of wwrnt 
commonplace character. 



In our histoncal judgments wo attnboto foo 

much to man, and too little to men. It always 
the general who achieres the Tidoiy— nerfw 
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the soldiers. To give a further illustration — 
we say that Napoleon ascended the throne of 
the empire — meaning that he of his own act 
established himself upon it — instead of observe 
ing that he was placed there by the reactioa of 
popular sentiment, yearning for order after a long 
period of dvil commotion.^ 

And yet, let me not be understood as desiring 

to disparage heroes and heroism- 

<<Por though the giant ages heare the hiU» 
And break the ihove, and erennofs 
Make and Ixeak, and woric their will; 

Though worlds on world.s, in myriad m^ridUit 
Bound ui, each with different powen^ 
And otker lofma of Mfe tbaa cm. 
What \aaw ve greater tbas the aoolf 

On God and godlike men we build oujr irm^*' t 

Perh^is ibe bcftnc flfnifftt in onr p atoi i i if 

exiiibited to the best advantage, not in gaing 

* Indeed, Xap^ylton, who wtemfA tr, Ica/l It, irj jrr^-at 

part, but a ereatme of the BevolotMifi« XiriAi mightjr nwr/re- 
ment, usning ot cansea ljm§ m tb« pa«ty wMA 
abook tka iknMi sad orertnnKd to ma^f of ^ ff^€fik 
mentf df Bewfa, vaa M te nsftilid ar tm4 s#ia^ 

t Tini—. 
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from success to success, and so on throngh a 
flflriei of triiunphs, bnt in giitheriiig, on Ae Twy 
iieid of defeat itself, the materials for renewed 
^orts, and iu proceeding, with no abatement of 
heart or en6ig7, to form firash designs upon tbm 
very ruins and ashes of blasted hopes. Yes, it 
b this indomitable persittenoo in a pmpon, eoo- 
tinned alike tlirough defeat and sncceas^ thai 
iiml f^ ^ more than an^t dse, the hoow 



rUTH comes to us £rom the past, as goU 
is wa:)lied down from the mountains of 
Siena Nevada, in minute but piedoas partichi^ 

and intermixed with infinite alloj, the dehds of 
the oentories. 

Hhtori/ and Fable— The business of the his- 
torian is with the truth of things, but he is 
too much under temptation to make his hi»* 
tory interesting, to be always able to nj/tet a 
iine storj* Witness the curioas accoont of the 
I'liasnix in Tacitus. Witness also the stories of 
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prodigies, grayeiy related, in the elder histories, 
as well as the "guesses at truth" of all histo- 
rians who treat of the motiYes, or affiaet to dis- 
close the designs, of their personages* Indeed, 
the best of histxnries is chiefly a series of inge- 
moos surmises** Hear what Thucydides, who 
claintis to be the truest of historians, and who 
takes care to tdl ns that &ble and fiction should 
hare no place in history, suyi» of his method uf 

* We see the pappeti dmoe, but the spriDgs which more 
them are inTiaible, and must be conjectured. "History ii a 
&ble agreed upon/' said Napoleon. " There is properly ao 
bktoiy/' aajs Emeisoa, only btoanpbj*" Battheae obser- 
Tatunia aie too aweepiag. ^'Ealae la part, Mae ia tlie wbola,'' 
la a nuudm not to be too litefany sooeptad. At tho atmoal^ 
Hie proportloa of effor to troth la hiatorieal reoorda ia prob^ 
aUy not greater than that of evil to good In human aflldis 
—as to whidi see the wise remarks of a Scotch philosopher. 
^ Men," he says, " are apt to let tiielr Imaginations run out 
upon the crimes of history ; thence concluding all mankind 
to he very wicked ; as if a court of justice were the proper 
place for makiiig an estimate of the morals of mankind, or 
an hospital of the healthluliioss of a climate. Ought they 
not to coTiBider that tlie number of iionest citizens far sur- 
passes that of all Rorts of criminals in any state ; and that 
the innocent or kind actions of even crimimils themselves 
aurpass theur Crimea In number t It Is/' he adds, "the 
rarity of crimea« in comparison of innooant or good acttona* 
vbidi engages oar attention to them, and makea them be 
reoorded in history, while incomparably mora honaat^ gea^ 
efona, domeatio actiona are oreriooked, only becaaae tl^y 
aie ao eonmum/' Hatcheaon'a Eaiay on the FaaalODiiy pige 
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writing it. " As tu die speeches," he observes, 
^of particnkr penotis» either at die oenuneDoe* 
meat or during the prosecutiuu of the war, 
whether such as I heard myself or such as were 
repeated to me by others, I will m>t pretend to 
recite them in all their exactness. £ haA imm 
my metkod to {Hnuider frme^foOff what l« 
perim&fdly %aid upon every Oceanian to Oke ^ints 
m debate^ and U heep m mot at pouAU to tnte 
waidd pa»8 far geituiite by mioerMoi oonM&iL And 
as for the actions performed in tlie oonrae of 
this war, I have not presumed to describe them 
from any casual narratives, or my own conjee- 
tores, but either from certainty, where I myaeif 
was a spectator, or from the most exact inSansA- 
tion I have been able to cdlleci fiom odm. 
Thu indeed wa$ a work qf no iiule d^ficuUjf^ i#> 
came mun muh a» wen preeeifd alt Aoee arHme 
dieagreed about them^ according a» affeotiam te 
eiUier iside or meinory prcvaiUiL'^ 

Autumn a FavorahU jSeason Jor JUgtaricai ^Stm- 
diet — Antomn — a season of sweet and beaat^ 
fui suggestions ~ lends a retrospective character 
to the thoughts. It is thndbre the season of 
the year most fiivorable to historical stodaea. 
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The mind thea toniB with a certain tender re* 

gret to the summer, with all its pomp and gar- 
nitnre, that has jnst passed away — that sum'* 
mer to which, but a Uttle before, we had Io<^ed 
ibrward with so much interest and expecta- 
tion of enjoyment. By an easy and natural 
Uaiisition, it then recurs to tlie past of our lives, 
and firom ihat again to the past in the world's 
history; and thus a harmony is estabiL»hed be- 
tween the sentiment peculiar to the season and 
the feeling naturally awakened in studying the 
progress of societies and the rise and fall of 
States. 

HOME. 

HOME nerer appears to us so beautiful as 
when we are remote from it Chilled by 
the indi&rence of the rest of the world — aiH 

noyed by the discoaitorts that attend us among 
strangers — we long to be once move within the 

cJ[iarmed circle where they are unknown. 

It is indeed in the home circle that our best 
qualities are displayed. For the most part, aflfec- 
tionate as children, tender and devoted as hus- 
bands and wiv and soUdtous and self-sacrificing 
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is parentSi happjr .would it be fiir sodetf w«n 

kindred virtues displayed in the broader field of 
our outnloor relatioiuu Bat this ou nerer be, 
so long as the constitution qIl society remains u 
it is. The domestic relations are natural rela- 
tions : the social xelatioiis are artificiaL To 
niako us equally estiuial l \ as members of boci* 
ety and as members of fiuniiies, society mmi bo 
xnade more a counterpart the househoU — 
its relations more natural, and its advantu^^cs 
more mutual* 



HOMSBTT. 

rIB first step towards greatness is to bo 
honesti*' says a proverb. But the proverb 
fidls to state the case strongly enough. Honesty 
is not only «*the first step towards greatneas*' 

i:i greatness it^elfl 



Honasty and Meroum — The qualities which 
make the hero are of less importance than tke 
virtues which make the worthy dtiaen; for soci- 
ety may get along witliout heroes, but it cauuot 
at all proqMr without probity in its m is mbga . 
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HOUSES. 



E exterior of a bouse expresses the ibr- 



•1- time of its occupant^ the interior^ his char 

racLer. 

CoMy Houses — To build a huge house, and 
to fbmish it lavishly — what is this bat to play 
baby-house on a large scale ? 

Obs% IteUgum Sinuei — While so many are 
unprovided with adequate food, shelter, and rai- 
ment, ihe erection of enormously costly churches 
is an evil. The good that churches do is not 
according to their magnitude or splendor. Where 
churches are most magnificent, men are the most 
degraded. A technical piety displaces natural 

religion. God is too great to be honored with 

the poor accessories of our human invention. 
Simplicity of heart k our best offering. 



HUMliLE yourself," says the proud priest. 
But, humility is one of the marks of an 
abject spirit. It sits gracefully only upon a few. 
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whose reoogniaed wordi and pcaitkn phee Am 

above mkcou^uructioii. 



HUNTING 

HUNTING is a relic of the hariwrign that 
once tliirsteJ for human blood, but is nov 
contont with the blood of anhaali And aa ta 
the sportsman — a Tar^uin of the woodj asd 
fields, stealing upon a poor bud to imTish iM Mh 
— he is, to mj thinking, no very exalted per- 
sonage. Better a bird nfm die wing — ita n»- 
lody in the air— than flntteiing bkM^dilj wfom 
the ground. 



HUSBANDS AND WI¥£a. 

NEXT to fidth in God^ a wife skmU hm 
faith iu licv hudbaud, and he in her. 

A hu;sband should accept Li^ wife, and she 
him, as a friend his friend, upon a gnani and 
a generous estimate. Particulars in character 
and c<»idnet shoold be overiooked. 

A wiic :»liuuIJ warmly sympathize with her 
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husband's aims, if judieiouS) or gently wiu him 
from them, if not so ; for beyond that of all oth- 
ers her sympathy is to him the most precious, 
and her want of it the most felt. " If, together 
with a little security and leisure," says Michelet, 
we had seasons of more exalted life, and could 
make otir wives the companions of oor studies, 
and kindle their minds by onrs, • • • • 'twould 
be too much. All that wc should ask from 

Heaven would be such an eternity here be- 
low." 

A young husband's affections are but in the 
acorn state. Just as the little acorn expands 
in time into the stately oak, and the birds of 
the air come and sit upon its Umbs and sing 
amidst its branches, so the undeveloped love of 
the young husband will grow in due season to 
fuller and larger proportions, and little children 
will come to nestle in his arms and prattle 
about his knees. 

i 

We err when we determine the affection be- 
tween hnsbands and wives by our observation 
cf their deportment towards each other in puh* 
lie. That the test is unreliable may be inferred j 

VOU 2. 16 
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bom the parallel case of lovers, with whom it 
is more commmi to amime indiftrence to mA 
other in society, than to betray exoesttve reganL 
Both reserve all expressions of fondness for their 
houn of priyacy. Lore ever seeks a seclndsd 
bower. 

Almost any one can tell when a gentleman 
accompanying a lady is her hnsfaeiid, from Us 
want of a certain delicacy of attmtioit to bsr. 

11' lie i:> particukily neglectful, he ma)' be set 

down as her brother. 

Many wives are miseraUe, not firom wanting 
the affections of their husbands, but firom the 

absence in that afiection of the quality of text* 
dornofls* 

The love of some men Ibr their wives is 

like that oi Aiiieri for his horse. My a^ 
tachment finr him/^ said he, ^went so fiur as to 
destroy my peace every time that he had the 

lcik>i ailiui^nt ; but my love for liim did not pre* 
vent me from fretting and chafing him whm^ 

ever he did not wish to go my way/' 
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Scarcely anything, among minor matters, tends 
more to lessen a husband's regards, than the 
absence of a certain elegance in the dress and 
household management of his wife. How can 
the heart continue to love, when the eye is con- 
stantly taking exceptions? 

Men treat their second wives better than 
ibeir first. They are certain that their fimt 
wives love them, but having grown older and 

less attractive, they are not so suie of the love 
of their second wives, and take care to snbject 
it to no trials. Perhaps, too, as a friend 
gests, a tender remorse with regard to the first 
wife may lead to a more generous measure <^ 
consideration and kindness to the second. 
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IDEA& 

HE pleasantest world to live in is 

^ the world of ideas. This is the 
Bcholar's, the wit'i, the poetX the 

artist's, the philosopher's world* 

The ideas oi things precede and lead to their 
creation.* The forms and properties of matter 
•re God's thoughts; the graces and applianeei 

of artf so many ej^pre^ions of human ideas. 

Napoleon disparagement o£ men of ideas — 
**idealot:Ists/* as he was ftccnstomed to teini 
the«-w« litUa ia keeping wUh hi. ««l 
sagacity. Evolutions of new ideas are the pre* 
cursom of rerolatioDS in states. No man eror 
owed more than he to the ideas of his time, 
and certainly no pnbfic man ever soffared man 



• Instanoei of accddsiitel and nntxpseled di soo f sfiss 
QODibiiMtloiiii of ooQfss ocNW^ bvl an to few is ts 
OQ^ exooptioiis to this jtmtriHiitfftii 
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from ceasing to lepxesent and to go along wiih 
them.* 

As an particular acts are done under, upon 

the instigation, and bj the light of paiucular or 
general ideas, so lie who has added to the stock 
of prevalent ideas may claim to have put an im- 
pelling spu'it into the mmJs of men, and to have 
infiaenced more or less of their circumstances. 
Indeed, nearly every important change in the 
life of nations, as in the lives of individuals, 
may be traced to, and found to have originated 
in, the springing up of some great or new idea. 
They are impelled forward in a new career by 
the force of a novel and profound conviction, 
and the fresh and vigorous nnpulses to which it 
gives rise. More pointedly, the ideas of an age 
in time make the fiurts of that age. 

Our ideas, however, muil firaL acquire a certain 

* Napoleon, while at tlie head of a great empire, by the 
adi^tLOQ Off a moze magnanimoug policy, and by standing for- 
ward as the repreaentstlTe of the more advanced Ideas of his 
perio<^l, rnuld have permaaently reTolatioiiized Europe, fireii 
at St. Helena he had the ear of the world, and by an ao- 
knowledgDient of hia enran, and a diaarowal of the policy 
that had heen fiital to himaelf and to the Iibertlea of Euiope, 
he might ttill have largely iDflaeoeed il» deatiniea. 
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rtiength, before we cm ^oceed eflidflntly to 

upon them* They have their ]>eriixLs of imiu^ 
tniitj ttid nuitiiri^* Fiist comeB II10 gmi of 
the idea ; then its growth ; then an enlargemens 
of duit gfowth; then an ezpansioii of thai en- 
largement; until iinally the idea takes ita ukk- 
iiKiie form as a picture, a book, or a revoluiiou. 
Or, Btartbg into being as imprarioos, idms mat ' 
assume the shape of perceptions i moving a sta^ 
beyond this, lihey take the nbaimctwr of opinioiit ; 
and finally, advancmg to their potential atate^ 
they are resolTed into conTictioiuu Bfifiwma 
tions in individnak, and molotioiiafj i 
ments iu states, as before intimated, are the re* 
solti of long preexiatent i mpro aiiona taking dui 
final and more determiuaie form, and trom eott- 
Tictiona passing to xesolvea, and from raaolTai 
to t hft»T embodiment in afftiftiit 

ObmfMvafm Faba qf JBrn— In r^gaid to 

ihmr several degrees of merit, ideas may bo 
diyided, like the animal and vegetahlo kingdoms, 
into classes or ijunilieB* Jfirst in rank are thoaa 
ideas that have in them the germs of a greai I 
moral imfoldinj^ as the ideas of a gnat monl 
teacher like Christ; next in merit are those 
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ideas that lay open the secrets of nature, or add 

to the combinations of art, as the ideas of in- 
ventors and discoverers; next in the order of 
excellence are all new and valuable ideas on 
diseases and their treatment, on the redress of 
social abases, on governments and laws, and 
their administration, and all similar ideas on all 
other subjects connected with material welfare or 
intellectual and moral development ; and last and 
least, ideas that arc ouly tlie repetition of other 
ideas, previously known, though not so well ex- 
pressed. 

MappineM a BeduUing Incident qf Just and 
JElevcUed Views — Tliere is an intimate connec- 
tion between elevated ideas, involving a generous 
estimate of lite and humanity, and an habitually 
cheerftJ frame of mind ; for here the cheerful- 
ness is a part of the philosophy, while elsewhere 
it is without enduring support, casual, accidental, 
and subject to the ebbs and flows of a vaxying 
fortune. 

Motions Bepreseniative^ of Ideas— Every great 
nation represents distinctively some leading idea. 
Thus, the Ghreeks represented the idea of intel- 
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lectnal fefce; the Bomus the idea of military 
domiimtion ; Spam and modern Italy the idea 
of unity of fiiith ; the English the idea of com- 
mercial supremacy ; France the idea of social 

advancement ; Germany the idea of philosopliical 
development ; Rossia and Anstria the idea of 
absolutism in government, and the United States 
the idea of political etjuallty,* 



IDIOSYNCEASI£S. 

TUERB is a great deal of that species of 
iiyustice in the world which requires every 
man to act up to a certain standard of conduct 

without reibrence to his idiosyncrasies. Many 
men have to war with the liinitjitioiis of an 
originally inferior endowment when they en- 
deavor to live up to a more elevated staudard.f 

• "America/* said Lord rhathtm, '* wiw Hcttk'd upon idca« 
of liberty." To upliuld and to develop llieHo idenfl — the 
ftindjinu nUil idoa« of tlieir natioimliiy — ih, for Americaoty 
tlie higliest and muni imperative of dutieH. 

t X once knew a worthy of whom it won affirmed that ho 
had never said or done a civil thing in hii life. Not even 
hii interest could induce him to he courteous. Being on one 
occasion teriontly 111, and asked by his phjsldan how he feU 
to^lay, he answered gmfflj— ''Frettj mndh as I did jettei^ 
daj/' "And how did yon feel yesterday ? *^ Why, pretty 
nrach as I do to^aj." 
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They are as nature made them, and a tender 

regard for their deficiencies of temper or judg- 
ment is therefore due to them. Besides, the 
wisdom of God is to be recognized both in his 

superior and his inferior creations. 



ILLUSIONS. 

MUCH of the pleasure of life comes from 
its illusions. As one by one tliese depart, 
Time kiiidly puts new ones in their places. 

Perhaps no illusion, in ourselves, in our 
friends, or in society at large, ouglit to con- 
found us. What wonder that the soundest judg- 
ments are sumcliiucs deceived, wLcn the very 
powers of nature unite to that end! — when 
light itself, which reveals all things, also inverts 
them, as in a mirage! 

An illusian dissipated is an experience gained.* 

« Amoug the pleasant iUasiona, tvMj diaaipated by recent 
erenta, from the American mind, ia that of the auperior char* 

acter of at least a portion of the English people. There ia» 
however, some trutli mixed up with their caliunniea upon 
Anu'rican character arul institutions. For the rest, it is 
weii to remember that tlie worst qualities, both of the Eng- 
lish and the American character, find their expression hi 
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IMAGINAllON. 

WITHOUT ima^tion a man is but a 
poor creature. His life is like a niglit 
withont a moon to gild it.* 



INDOLENCE. 




LL 5s not indolence that seems so. Pli\-si- 
caUy inert, intellectnally actiye, is a fre-^ 



quent combination. The poet Xhom^on passed 
(or a miracio of indolonoo^ bnt ho was lalihar a 
prodigy of industry. The amount of dose, ac- 
curate observation of nature iu " Seasons 
is truly wondeifid. He was accustomed to ra- 
main in bed till long after the usual hours for 
rising, but this, we may suppose, was that ba 
might the more conveniently carry on his pno- 
cesses of thought 

eertsin influnoos Josniali— ths otigum sad tbs oosHlaBS sf 
these calnmniet. 

• <<Ths imasinatinn/* a^js GosOm^ "sliovld am dud la 
ilwli, nor be smpiojed to astiAllsh ftolik'' Bat Ob is is w- 
flkst with a sooiider fsmaik oC Boi^ ^In the pomiS «f 
tnilh»'' he mm wise^ holdi, ''we hs^s asad of a ov pov^ 
en. The moit eflMlTe waj,** be edds, ^'of tsnliif osr 
eliserfatfoQs to sooomiti is to gbe mm eoope Is the fanrnginep 
tian> and to Inooiponte the spirit of poctr/ with the qpMt el 
ideDoe." 
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The cause of laziness is physiological. It is 

an iiiiirmity of the cuiistitutioDi and its victim 
is as much to be pitied as a sufibrer from any 
other coustitatioual infirmity. It is evw worse 
than many diseases, for from them the patient 
may recover, while this is incurable* It holds 
the same rank among infirmities that Shakspeare 
does among the poets: like him, it endmres, ^not 
for a day, but for ail time/' A yomig and 
sturdy beggar once held out his hand to Mari- 
vauz for relief. Why do you not work ? 
said the poet "Ah," replied the other, ''if you 
only knew how lazy I am." This was giving 
the rationale of the thing. 

The lazy-ioinded dislike the active-minded — 
principally because they axe overshadowed by 
them, and next, because they are drawn along 
by them ftstar tiian snits thenr ihmer natmm 

On shcurt jobs the lazy work harder and £ist^ 

than the iaduslrious. Xhek intolerance of labor 

makes ihem wofk with energy to get throngli 

with it« 
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INNOCENCE. 

INCREASE of knowledge is the deaOi of in- 
nocence, bat it fiivon the growth of virtue. 
The distinction between the two is neatly iiidi- 
cated in a lively remark of one of the c h a m c t e r e 
in Madame i>6 (iirardin's comedy of '^Lad/ 
Tartuflfc" — **I do not believe in virtae,*' my9 
he* ^^bnt I do believe in innocence. They are 
very difierent. Innocence is ignorance.*^ 



INSTITUTIONS. 

IT is idle to talk of inBtitntiooa as stered. 
They are bat haman means adapted to hiK 

man ends. If after ulal they are fuuiiJ ta 
work satisfiustorily, it is well; if mperSocdj^ 
then the sooner they tire nunhhedt or nwept 
away, the better. 

The conservative doctrine is, that the iDstil»* 
tions of the time are the best for the time ; but 
if this is to be always said, it is clear we tihall 
never have better. 
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Soeial and JPoUtieal InMtitiUum iff th$ Uniitd 
States — The great problem wliick tho Unih d 
States have to solve is a social one. Politically 
they have already gone almu»t as far as it im 
possible to go. To the great boon of political 
equality, must be added the inestimable bleising 
of a greater social equality,* 



INTOL£iiANC£. 

rr^HE intolerance and aggressions of ibrcigu 
JL sects, whose doctrines we are tangbt to re- 
ject, embody a warning agsinst similar intol^' 
ranee and aggresaiona on the part, of that nacX to 
which we, fiom ednealiont prejodicet md hMif 
are attached. It is even an articie oi iauh ^ Uh 
nuuTf worthy Pvolestaniis, wiio ouglii to W 
ta itdmaedf that intoktaooe is almoii pecnlkir 
to the Bomish Church; while it i^i 1/rit an iriei« 

dent in tke hartory of every ted, indwbng eren 

the QoakoSy wImo^ ijitoWaiiCe oi mmtt^^f ikau^ 

p«opt6 — to Kft w^^mtf V> a WK^flf*^ yii^m. 4«^rf% th&. (^Jwr- 

«1^tr '"^ fdlw^f pr>(i«i**3^ m<»f^f^t*/*f^'«^ ™ frr*-/. "i..^. 
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ing, and the fine arts, added to some peculiar- 
ities of household and social disciplinei forbid 
the exception I was aboat to make in thehr 
fieivor. The Puritans wore as intolerant as 
ever the Catholics were, only they wanted the 
power to exert the spirit of repressioii upon 
the same extended scale* And many Pj ot« slant 
towns, even now, are as much priest-ridden as 
Rome itself, only in them the influence of the 
clergy is exerted in less pronounced ways, and 
is not, as at Rome, compacted into an organized 
system. 

INVENTIONS. 

THE importance of events is far from pro- 
portionate to the noise thejr make in the 
world. Occasionally one sees in his newspaper 
a little paragraph of a few lines, in which a 
new invention is announced. Bat little ado 
is made about it; it creates little stir abroad, 
and people are not seen to gather into groups 
to talk about it ; but for all that a great event 
has happened, a new agent of a more advanced 
civilization has come into being, and the world 
has, though ever so quietly, moved forwards 

another step in its great career of beneficial 

progress. 
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IBEITABILIT7. 

AOOOD-NATUBED disposition is often a»- 
sociated with an ill-natured set of nerves ; 
these, more than the former, being responsible 
for our ebullitions of irritability, indeed, there 
is a certain iiriulility of the nervous sys- 
tem that provokes enemies without deserving 
them, just as there is a certain selfish control 
of it that enables ns, without merit, to conciliate 
friends. In my visits to zoological collections, 
I have observed that the keepers, as well as the 
visitors, when permitted, seem to take a particu'- 
lar pleasure in stirring up, with their sticks or 
canes, the nervous temperament of the hyena. 

While the majestic liou takes ail such annoy- 
ances ^^more in sorrow than in anger,** and is 
therefore left to enjoy his ease with dignity un- 
disturbed, die known nervous irritability of the 
other beast affords a constant temptation to pro- 
voke him into displays of it. The treatment lie 
thus receives yields a fiur illustration of the 
similar treatment to which the irritable among 
men — irritable because possessed of a like high 
and sensitive nervous organization — are usually, 
and for similar reasons, exposed^ 



KINDNESS. 

LANGUAGE whkh the dnoib on 

speak, aiid the Jeaf can unuer- 
alancL 

It speaks for the native kiudMi e w of ear 
hearU, that notiiiog gives us greater pieasnre 

tliaii to feel Umt we are conferring it. 

IT is a waste of sweetness for a woman to 
kiss a woniaii. Kissea abeuU be sacred te 
lovers. It is the passion that is in a him that 

givers to it its sweetness: ii tlie adccuou in a 
kiss that sanctifies it. 

KNOWLEDGE, 

IT is iioL the number of facts he knows^ Lu; 
how much of a fret he it hiMMflf, tfcat 

proves the man. 
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We know many things indifferently — super- 
ficiaUj— bat few,yeiy few, thoroagUy. ^^Ask 
an enthusiast in the Sistine Chapel liow many 
ribs lie has,'' says Koskin, **and yon get no 
answer ; bat it is odds that you do not get out 
of the door withoat his informing you that he 
considers such and such a figore badly drawn*" 
Of a like imperfect character is mnch of the 
information of even the best informed. And 
necessarily so. As with the universe, so with 
knowledge— "centre is everywhere, circumfer- 
ence nowhere." 

I desire no such increase in my knowle(1;>:e 
of the world as will lead to a more unfavorable 
opinion of it. Every such gain in wisdom is a 
loss of happiness, from its impairing that fidth 
in the Great Father and his childien upon , 
which onr happiness mainly rests. 

Chiefly the good is worth knowing — only the- 
beautiful is worth studying.* 

♦ " Nothing so beautiiul && truth." — Dm Caries, 

EKD OF VOL. I. 
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